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REVIEW OF THE SESSION, 


Tue political year is almost past; the they yielded to the opinion of the majority 


members of the Legislature are ready to 
strike their balance, and the public may 
check it in anticipation. There are entries 
to the credit of both Houses. The Jewish 
question has been solved, and an annual 
debate will be hereafter saved. The pro- 

rty qualification snare for English and 

ish members has been broken, and many 
perjuries will be prevented. The Com- 
mons have made all the protest in their 
power against church-rates in, and the 
county franchise of, England; although 


exposed to its influence. 


of the Lower House, and allowed that 
patronage which they grudged to their 
neighbours to be inflicted on themselves. 

The unexpected heat of June putrified 
the sewage of the Thames, according to 
one celebrated chemist, and rendered it 
extremely unsatisfactory to all who were 


the fresh 


the early summer, in lowering 


water in the river, contributed probably 


the Peers have not had sufficient amuse-— 


ment in tossing back the bills. When they 
have done that, through ten or twelve 
years, they will probably compromise 
church-rates and lower the county fran- 
chise, although the people outside the lines 
of Parliament do not interfere. 

The India Government Bill is the 
chief work of the session, and we cannot 
cease to regret the refusal of the Liberal 
leaders to form large and new constituen- 
cies of qualified persons, with old and 
popular constituencies, to share directly 
in the government of India. The proposal 
might have given us the germ of an In- 
perial Council, separate from and superior 
to the Executive, because not liable to 
removal except upon its own class of ques- 
ons. 

The new Indian Government Bill will 
hot work well, and, ere many years pass, 
will be reformed. It was suggested by 
the last Cabinet, when they considered 
themselves unassailable. It was opposed 

the present Cabinet, until they were 
“ccidentally pitchforked into office. Then 





to its conversion into a poisonous liquor 
of such an uncommon description that one 
chemical gentleman called it a novelty, 


which only a temperature of 120, salt and 


fresh water, with an extraordinary influx 
of sewage, could produce—in other words, 
the Thames could have norival in putridity. 
It rolled its dark, thick waters along, with- 
out any possibility of being approached in 
filth and pollution, except by the Clyde at 
Glasgow, and, atamore respectful distance, 
the Liffey at Dublin. The Commons and 
the Ministry between them undertook to 
do for the Thames. A committee was 
formed to examine witnesses, whom the 

examined, and then reported unfavourabl 

of Mr. Gurney’s scheme, adding that this 
was, they considered, all their duty. By 
that date the temperature had fallen, and 
the river was more tolerable. The Cabinet 
were enlivened at the prospect of getting 
to the country and quit of a dangerous 
Parliament. Instead, therefore, of propo- 
sing any new scheme, or even setting afloat 
a new board or commission, they brought 
in a bill for teeing three millions to 


be borrowed and expended, without any 
supervision, in five years and a-half, by the 
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complacently take credit for a cleansed 
and purified Thames. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works will ask for more loans 
before five and a-half years have come and 
one. In the end, perhaps, the nation 


Metropolitan Board of Works, and then | 


RUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 





A Radical member of a Radical 


constituency actually proposed, as ap 


will be drawn into a grant for the cleans-_ 


ing and drainage of the metropolitan river. 
At present, that seems to be the more 
probable result. It is one that the pro- 
vincial towns dislike. This feeling may 
bring us to a correct division of the pay- 
ments that should always be made from 
local rates and those from national revenue. 
No other departinent of pecuniary business 
is in the same disordered state at  pre- 
sent, and it should be made clear and 
straight. 

The Seotch University Bill is the only 
measure of the present Lord Justice Clerk. 
[t celebrates his Parliamentary career, 
brief and classical as it must be considered, 
and although the borough of Stamford has 
not associated itself with his successor, yet 
it must always be associated with the pro- 
motion of learning in Scotland. 

The private business of Parliament, and 
those amall measures that do not command 
much public attention, give, in reality, the 
hardest work to members of the Legisla- 
ture; and although their efforts are ocea- 
sionally undervalued, yet the member who 
has an aptitude for getting on committees, 
for business when on them, and who owns 
a conscience to be satisfied respecting the 
discharge of his duties, has not an idle life 
during the session. 

We do not seek here and now to reea- 
pitulate labours which may have been 
severe, The past is past, and we have to 
ook to the future; and that future will be 
like the past, a solemn and a slow move- 
ment, if it be managed in the same manner, 
with equal but no greater energy, equal 
but no more prudence. ‘Twenty-six years 
have passed since the Reform Bill was 
ceded During these years three-fourths 
or seven-eighths of the population have 
complained that they were omitted from 
its provisions. Their interests have been 
affected daily; their labour has been regu- 
lated, their means and substance have been 





burdened and taxed by representatives | 


who do not represent them, and over whom 
they have no control. 

The last days of the session have been 
passed in debates on bribery and corrup- 
tion in the election of members of Parlia- 





amendment on something worse, that can. 
didates should be allowed to pay the tra. 
velling expenses of their supporters, by 
not to pay them money for their fares oy 
tickets. We do not know whether a ey 
of coffee or a glass of ale be allowed as 
travelling expenses by the way. We inya. 
riably put down tea to travelling expenses 
when we drink it hot and scalding at a 
railway station; but some doubt may exist 
whether candidates for Parliamentary ho. 
nours, carrying voters to the poll, would be 
justified by this clause in paying for thei 
friends’ bowl of soup. 

Twenty-six years ago, when mankind 
shouted determinedly for the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill, who 
would have expected that, Anno 1858, 
the Radical member tor the Tower Ham. 
lets would have suggested, as an improve- 
ment on an evil practice, that candidates 
should pay for the cab, omnibus, or rail- 
way fare of voters to the poll? It isa 
reversal of the laws of nature, and cannot 
prosper. The electors can never expect 
to have good representatives while they 
accept, or any great number of them 
accept, this shabby donation. They com- 
pletely misunderstand their position and 
that of their representatives; and we do 
not believe that the Commons will ever 
be free from corruption while any person 
is allowed there who cannot declare that, 
directly or indirectly, he has not contri- 
buted a shilling beyond his individual ex- 
penses—his board, lodging, and travelling 
—to the cost of his election. If a gentle- 
man has not friends and supporters in a 
constituency so far interested in his prin- 
ciples as to defray the cost of his “ candi- 
dature,” he has no right to press his claims 
and services upon the constituency. _ 

When we ask for a complete change 
the representative system, we are told by 
very excellent and intelligent persons that 
this is the period for sanatory and social 
reforms. It is on their account that we 
want the long-promised Reform Bill. 
public have a learned recently the vat 
amount of ignorance that exists in the 
country—only learned practically and re- 
cently—and they are not yet very ractical 


on the subject. Reading, writing, oe 


evphering are only mechanical arts. The: 
are not directly and immediately co? 
faith 


nected with in. religion. 

















heathen night read and weite and cast up 
accounts. Some of them do. still, we 


cannot get an adequate number of really 
useful schools, In any manner connected 
with the nation, on account of religious 
teats. One clas- Opposes, and another 
supports them. One class will have, and 
another will not have, religion taught in 
schools supported in part or in’ whole 
from the national revenue. We cannot 
remember that a child was ever made a 
worse subject of the State hy reading 
the Bible or learning the shorter cate- 
chism; but multitudes of them have been 
made had subjects, hy being unable to 
real the one or learn the other. 


fore, while there are clements in’ the 


church catchisms of the Eugtlish estab- | 


lishment, that many men do not wish 
their children to believe, and one question 
in the shorter catechism of Scotland that 
a Baptist might not wish his children to 
believe, it would be possible to end all 
these matters satisfactorily to all parties, 
and earnest men would soon accomplish 
that object. We want the people to be 
represented, that the representatives may 
he made a little more earnest men, and 
education be provided abundantly and 
satisfactorily for all classes. 

The same rule is applicable to other 
eases. Even if the middle classes were 
fairly and faithfully represented—and 
they never can be that under the existing 
allocation of representatives—they cannot 
be expected, in all their benevolence, to 
seek sanatory reform with the hearty 
vigour of men who, without it, breathe 
contamination.  Iluman nature always 
clings curiously to the idea that some- 
thing can be done for it. Many traders 
in London petitioned the Legislature for 
deliverance from seven days’ work weekly, 
in their open shops. They could have 
closed their places of business on any day 
that they had pleased, but they wanted 
something to be done tor them. ‘They 
wished to secure the gain that they ex- 
pected their rivals to make from their 
Mustomers if thew shops were closed. 
They could not agree and combine collec- 
tvely. They would not determine and 
sacrifice 16 duty an atom of Mammon 
individually. They loved him altogether, 
head and shoulders; loved him so well 
that they would not part with the great 
toe of their idol. 
gislature for an aet to compel them- 
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There- | 





| 
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selves to do right, and we do not think 
that they were blameable. 

Many of the working elasses may be in 
a similar predicament on another subject. 
They know that many of them inhabit 
bad homes. They know that they would 
be stronger, and their children would be 
stronger, and their probabilities of life 
would be greater, if these homes were all 
put in wood condition : aml vet thes 
cannot, or they will not, inake that  re- 
form by any combination against detective 
dwellings. We are contident, however, 
that they would poll powerfully tor * sa- 
hatory members”—men who would push 
through laws to provide all necessary 
steps of this nature. 

The experience of the societyin London, 
under the Presideney of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, for the improvement of the 
dwellings ot the poor, proves that tole- 
rable homes for them may be produced in 
large towns at the price of unwhole- 
some houses, and that an immense saying 
of human life is accomplished by the 
change. 

Ten years ago, it may be, or more, som: 
new almshouses were erected m Shore 
ditch, a central and closely inhabited 
parish of London, containing 112,000 
persons. The almshouses were built to 
accommodate deserving females of th: 
parish, aged sixty years or more, who had 
never received parochial reliet, and were 
unmarried or widows. The houses stand 
in their own grounds—not very extensive 

rounds, but rather pretty. Each house 
is three apartments—not very large, bu: 
distinet es separate each from the other 
The inmate has this little house for her- 
self. The experience of this small commu- 


nity of old maids and widows gives fro 


per cent. each year of mortality since its 
organization, and vet several of the 
members were aged more than threescore 
vears and ten at their admission. More 
than one half of them would have pro- 


bably been dead ere now, if they had 


remained in the miserable rooms that the, 


‘could maintain from their labour and 





They petitioned the | 


resources, or they would have been thrown 
into the workhouse—nearly all—and per- 
haps have perished there with nearly the 
same rapidity. 

The melancholy proportion of deaths 
among children under five years of age has 
long been felt as appalling evidence against 


our sanatory arrangements. The infaney 
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of life is its more dangerous period, even 
with adequate care, and under favourable 
circumstances; but the danger 1s aggra- 


FHE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 





ropriety of these rules may be disput 


ut of anything good and valuable for thi. 


class to know why are they ignorant? 


vated if proper care be impossible, or be | 


withheld, and if the family home be placed | 


in an unfavourable position. The expe- 
rience of the London society, mentioned 
in a preceding paragraph, gives a great 
reduction in the proportion of infants’ 
deaths ; and the working classes love their 
children quite sufficiently to make the 
sanatory reforms that would shield their 
infants from many diseases, or make the 
children stronger to bear disease, or the 
disease lighter to be borne by their 
children, a “ closed” question and a matter 
of stipulation with those for whom they 
voted. 

The tyranny of the Oude talookdars in 
converting a large portion of that country 
into jungles around their fortified dwell- 
ings, has been frequently of late men- 
tioned in this country, where we enjoy the 
presence of domestic talookdars, who 
rival their Eastern contemporaries in 
making jungles. We do not meet a 


5 
sensible person among the middle classes 


who does not blame the construction of 


deer forests, of vast game preserves, and 
all the other means of reducing the number 
of human beings upon an estate to the 
minimum ; but, while all blame, few help 
to reform a great, growing, and heartless 
evil, because as yet it presseth not on the 
middle class man’s bread, or he sees not 
how it reduceth his trade. Artizans, 
labourers, and the peasantry, see the con- 
sequences more clearly, and if they had a 
little more influence in the Legislature, 
we should not for long want repressive 
laws upon the subject. 

The rights of property are supposed to 
stand in the way of an extended suffrage. 
Property would not be safe if a great 
change were effected rapidly in the con- 
stituencies, according to the fears of some 
owners of property. The new electors, 
they think, would confiscate right and 


its adoption. 





left. We shall not be harsh enough to | 


say that some persons estimate others by 
their own feelings; while we maintain 
that the majority of the people in this 
country—even of the unentranchised— 
are not thieves. Well, but they are igno- 
rant of the great and valued rules of 
political economy, which, according to 
some authorities, consist in letting “every 
man do what he likes with his own.” The 


Twenty-six years have now elapsed singe 
the date of the last Reform Bill. A peg, 

eneration have grown to maturity since 
Men who were not borp 
then are on the roll of voters now. Mey 
who then were only learning the alphabet 
are at present leaders of opinion in Par. 
liament. One of that class, at least one, 
is a Cabinet Minister. It is a long time, 
twenty-six years, and the last twenty-six 
have seen many great and valuable im. 
provements; but, if in them ignorance has 
not been chained down to a drivelling and 
dwindling minority, when will that neces. 
sary work be done? 

The great majority of the unenfranchised 
classes have not the remotest wish to 
meddle with any man’s property in a dis 
honest or an offensive manner. One 
thing, for example, they would do, pro- 
bably. A permissive-looking bill—a bill 
giving facilities—was brought into Par- 
liament last session, to encourage the 
formation of play-grounds for the children 
of large towns. All parties agree that 
this would be a very great acquisition for 
old and young, and if the idea occurred to 
the artizans, whose children would be 
benefited immediately by the measure, 
they might say to the candidates for their 
representation—compel and exact, rather 
than facilitate and permit; and the verbs 
would be well chosen. It would be easy 
to reserve of all land hereafter appro- 
priated for building purposes a tithe for 
the public benefit. This would not take 
from any man’s property, for no man 
would let his land for building uses who 
did not see that, under the condition, it 
would be profitable, and the greater part 
of men must regret that some such law 
was not passed a hundred years ago. 
However, it is “ never too late to mend. 
A small rate may partially repair the past. 
The future can be kept right without any 
rate. The tendency to waste land, which 
has seized upon its owners, can be cured 
in the same honest and upright manner; 
at least, the nation may be supposed to 
have a superior right to the land. All 
land is held from the Crown—that 1s to 
say, from the people or from the State. 
It is held upon the general condition that 
it shall be used for a private advantage 
consistent with the oablic good, and, 


PROMISES AND 





course, consistent with the public revenue. 
The Crown, that is, the State, does not 
now require military services from the 
jandowners. ‘The State may, in place of 
these services, which are justly due, 

uire from them such employment of 
their lands and possessions as will not 
leave the country defenceless either in 
men or money. 

We may illustrate the matter. A gen- 
‘leman, some time ago, purchased a small 
estate in Scotland trom a duke. The land 
was in the worst possible order, and had 
one to two hundred persons on its surface 
who expected to be “cleared off.” The 

urchaser did not pursue that policy, but 
he put many more persons on this land, 
having first expended the capital neces- 
sary for its conversion into well-drained 
and well-fenced farms; and there are now 
seven to eight hundred persons in pros- 
rous circumstances on the ground. We 
need not add that four to five hundred 
individuals living in comfort must, directly 
or indirectly, contribute to the revenue or 
enrich the community. Our national taxes 
average £2 5s. for each individual among 
us, over-head, old and young. By that 
guage, the loss to the nation, while this 
small estate formed part of the duke’s pro- 
perty, was £900 a-year, irrespective of the 
fact, that the man who produced two blades 
of grass, where only one grew before, is a 
benefactor to himself and to the public. 
The labouring classes being interested in 
the cheapening of provisions, the increase 
of labour, and the reduction of taxes, would 
robably insist upon the owners of wasted 
ands paying to the national revenue the 
taxation that they would yield if they were 
cultivated. This would be a very proper 
interference with the rights of private pro- 
perty. It would not be without precedent. 
A few years only have passed since one 
eading statesman proposed to resume, for 
the nation, all the waste lands of Ireland, 
it their owners would not cultivate them. 
Ie proposed to pay their present value to 
the proprietors. His alternative to them 
was to be—plough or sell. Unfortunately, 
another leading statesman opposed the 
wheme, and it was forgotten; but neither 
ot these politicians was accused of spolia- 
won of private property or rights. 
here is no scheme relating to the com- 
— the welfare of the great majority 
€community, that this majority would 
Not take better care of for themselves than 


PROCRASTINAIION, 


| 
| 
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their neighbours can do on their account. 
The electors, or the middle classes, are 
not, therefore, chargeable with apathy for 
the interests of the operative classes. The 
existence of a desire amongst them for an 
extension of the franchise proves their 
willingness to be just. A multitude of 
proofs exist on that subject, but those who 
have laboured most to produce them allege 
that no man knows his neighbour's wants 
so well as his own, and no other men can 
more fully comprehend the necessities of 
a Class than its own members. 

But all parties promise reforms, and “ it 
is unnecessary to say more on a subject 
that will come in good time.” “ We are all 
agreed that something is required, and 
something shall be done.” “ Agitation is 
unnecessary now, when everybody admits 
the truth of your complaint.” “ tom de 
mand is quite right, and wait until next 
year and it will be satisfied.” This is the 
language whichchecks every effort, deadens 
almost every heart, and secures to the mi- 
nistry of the day very pleasant times. It 
is the language of five years ago, and will 
be that of five years hence, with patience 
on the part of those people who are with- 
out the ring. It pacifies the consciences 
of very liberal men. They say, “ It is all 
conceded now.” “ Of course, we cannot 
condescend on details. Viscount Palmer- 
ston has to consider them. The Earl of 
Derby has to think over them. The 
Cabinet must be consulted. The scheme 
has to be drawn. Many interests have to 
be reconciled. Great changes cannot be 
made ina day. Urgent business, more- 
over, requires to be despatched.” It is 
not urgent business to give a voice to 

ersons who, it is said, should have a vote, 
but havenone. It is not an urgent matter 
to do justice after its necessity has been 
acknowledged. There is nothing urgent 
after saying that the Legislature 1s impro- 
perly constituted, in the measures that are 
necessary for putting it right. Those who 
use these arguments forget that this recti- 
fication of the representation system has 
been made by them the most urgent work 
of all works. So long as they denied its 
necessity, there was an argument between 
them and the unenfranchised. Now that 
they admit the necessity of doing some- 
thing, there is an insult only till that be 
done. War with Russia came in the way, 


and they went to war, without taking into 
counsel those whose opinion, they admit, 


err rar 
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should have been consulted. The Indian 





































did not advise with a multitude whose 
opinions, they say, should have been 
consulted. Next year, we may have 
some very important question, in which 
the opinion of the British people, taken 
equitably and fairly, might be useful. If, 
however, a question of this nature should 
arise, we shall have the means of obtaining 
that opinion postponed until the matter 
for which it is required be settled. 

The arrangement of the new line of co- 
lonies across North America is an impor- 
taut subjeet. The land is actually the 
patrimony of the poorer classes in this 
country. It belongs to all classes, of 
course, but more particularly to those who 
could occupy, and those who need to use 
it. The subject will be settled without 


sulting them will perhaps be postponed in 


nent. 


Ou! I do love to look upon thee, glen 
Sacred in Scotland’s story, as the scene 
Where, with an eager hope, an earnest mien, 
Worshipped our God of old those holy men. 


Men who, in times of trouble and of strife, 
Determined stood against the tyrant’s power 
Firm in the faith, even in the dreaded hour 
Of death, they yielded, not their faith, but life. 


Beauteous thy rivulet, winds and turns around, 
The banks where the sweet briar gaily blooms, 
Scenting the air with richest of perfumes, 
While soft thy water murmur music's sounds, 


And rushing o’er thy side, ’mid the green leaves, 
Pours in white foain the tiny waterfall, 

Leaping from step to step the tearful wall 

Which fain would keep it back, whose loss it gricves. 


High rise the rocks, with wide outshelving stretch, 
Threatening the hardy traveller who dares 

Invade their base, that they may unawares 

Fall, and to atoms crush the foolish wretch. 


But yet, their threat’ning is but seeming bold, 
For all the birds their nests among them build, 
And greedy parasites suck the cup they yield, 
And, tightly clinging, firmer make their hold. 








Advancing on, lo! here the sacred spot 
Where bloometh still the aged hawthorn tree, 
Sacred to God and Scotland’s liberty ! 

While Freedom lives it cannot be forgot. 











OF CAMBUSLANG, 


revolt arose, and they carried their mea- , 
sure for the government of India, but 





long period for promises to change inte 
performances; but other five and five wil] 
pass before the fruit ripens, if nothing by 


' done to foree it onwards. 





We have noticed this proper labour o 
the recess before its commencement, with 
the conviction that, unless a systematie 
course of bringing out, and setting before. 
the Earl of Derby and his friends, oy 
Viscount Palmerston and his supporters, 
the convictions and the desires of those 
who seek for legislative changes, be a 
once adopted, we shall never lear 
the result of their considerations, or leary 
something so trivial that their thoughts 
and time will seem to have heen altogether 
squandered. Already—and it is not too 
early—associations have been formed for 
that purpose in London, in Newcastle, and 
in some other places, upon a business-like 


and reasonable basis. ‘They must spread 


deference to the measure for its settle- | 


consulting them, and the means of con- | 


to be useful, and live quick if they want a 
short life. We do not wish them to con- 
tinue long in the way, and theretore they 
should work hard while their existence is 


Five years form, we think, a sufficiently | necessary. 


GLEN OF CAMBUSLANG, 


For here, in olden times, armed with the Word, 
Martyrs proclaimed the Gospel of rich Grace, 
And, in the midst of danger, preached peace, 
Depending on the promise of the Lord. 


And here were mail-clad warriors, with the sword 


| In one hand held, the other with the Book, 


Listening, with earnest ear and eager look, 
To him who preached Christ the only Lord. 


Aloft from that deep vale ascends the song 
Of praise to Him whose overbending ear 
Listens the melody of hearts to hear, 

While earthly echoes the glad notes prolong. 


Ah! these were men who, ‘gainst the tyrant’s frown 
Against the red dragoon’s blood-thirsty sword, 
Held fast the testimony of their Lord 

Still steadfast, for Christ’s covenant end crown. 


They went forth with the precious seed, in tears 
Of blood, for ever sowing as they went; 

And we, rejoicing, ’neath the burden bent, 
Gather the harvest in these later years. 


' Scotland, thy liberty—blood-born, blood-nursed, 


Long, long in embryo, concealed it lay, 
Till, of the Sun of Righteousness, the day 
Warined it, and beauteously full forth it burst. 


O Thou! before whose throne the martyrs praye, 
From glens and caves, so often upward went, 
Let not the ery be all in vain, misspent, 


| But guard my country with a father’s care! 


And while thy sons revisit oft each spot, 

Hallowed by sacred memories of the past, 
Grant that they ne'er Thy truth may from them cast, 
For which our martyrs died, our fathers fought! 














For even as straws tossed on high will show you which way the wind blows, and even as some people who, of themselves, 
think little, are oftentimes the occasion of thought in others, so it may be that, by a little bailad, ora silly song, you may per- 
chance chain the attention of men who would yawn or sleep over a solemn sermon,— 40” 


STRAWS FOR THE WIND. 


I,—THE STRONGEST SIDE: OR, THE SAYING OF THE SELFISH. 


We LL spake a greybeard worldling to his open-hearted child— 

To chill his fresh young feelings, or to curb them running wild— 
Think, right or wrong, whate’er you please, but, whatsoe’er betide, 
Tommy, good Tommy, son of mine, be on the strongest side / 


“ Our world it is a battlefield of soldiers, great and small, 

The strong are heroes only, and the weak—go to the wall; 

Choose there your ground and pitch your tent, but pocket all your pride, 
And strike your poles when comes the tug, and seek the strongest side. 


'“ Suppose you’ve poor relations : if one of them should fail— 
Don’t know him ; let him struggle, starve, or lie and rot in gaol ! 
Suppose a poor relation thrives, mounts Fortune’s golden tree— 
Call, leave your card, and prove the links of mutual pedigree ! 


“In money-matters, boy, observe,—the wretch wlio owes a score 
For milk, or beer, or laundry-work, and lacks the needful ore, 
You really never must compare with the gallant Colonel Blank, 
Who smashes for five figures, and is vampire to a bank. 


“Tf Lady Dash a favz pas makes, there is not equal blame 

As if her little scullery maid perchance had done the same ; 
‘Tween sin in silk and calico there be distinctions wide, 

And deftly you must draw them, boy—be on thie strongest side. 


“If Kitty Jones, (vile, ruined minx!) to earn a crust of bread, 
Sells body, soul, heart, hope, and health, till Kitty Jones is dead ; 
‘Oh! no, we never mention her!’ should be your saying now : 
Of vice in rags for sin in silk to hear is—far too low. 





“ Hunt down all social mad dogs in virtucus disgust, Be i 
And drive them—to ihe devil; of course, what must be, must ; 

Then go, hear ‘ Traviata’ sung, applaud the dulcet tones, 

And take your wife and daughters there—who’d shrink from Kitty Jones | 





‘* And learn to sigh, smug Sanctity, o'er ‘ working people’s’ sins ; ff, 
Enumerate their wicked ‘ pots,’ and vulgar ‘ rums’ and ‘gins ;’ z 
i. 


Then—go and crack a bottle at your own exclusive club, Saf 
And mourn, in broadcloth, over rags that patronise ‘rum shrub.’ | 


“ Believe in nothing ; never risk your name upon a guess ; 4 
The test of goodness always is (or ought to be) success. - 
Brown speculates-— Brown fails, perhaps—of course you have your laugh ; a : 
If Brown succeeds (good, clever Brown!) bow to the golden calf. + 


“My son, if e’er you’re dubbed M.P., consider, ere yuu vote, 
Which side claims more of selfishness—before you turn your coat ; aa 
Have neither honour in your head, nor heart beneath your vest ; 
Think not ‘ whatever is, is right ;) but—what pays best, is best ! 





“If dulce et decorum est, said Horace, long ago, 

Pro patrid mori—what is meant you ought, by this, to know ; . 
Translate it thus, in Sam Slick’s vein (old Horace told a lie) 
Out of your country get as much as may be, ere you die. 
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THE WEAKEST SIDE. 


“ Thus live and learn, from day to day, and, as the months go round, 


Your head will grow more worldly-wise, as your heart grows more unsound ; 


And, when you're dead, a gilded tomb will lie—as tombs have lied, 
And men will praise the clever kuave who took the strongest side. 


——— ee 


Il.—THE WEAKEST SIDE: OR, THE CHOICE OF THE TRUE-HEARTED. 


’Tis often seen, 1 know full well, that Might doth “rule the roast,” 
That Truth hath lack of followers, while Falsehood counts a host, 
That Vice’s gilded chariot-wheels run smooth beneath their load, 
And throw up dust in Virtue’s eyes while tear-dimmed on Life's road. 


And well I know that honest hearts oft fall on evil days, 

While truckling knaves heap golden store, and win the false world’s praise ; 
That a honied tongue and an itching palm a path to wealth can carve, 
While proud men hug their honesty, and so grow grey and—starve ! 


And I know that words and things on earth do widely disagree, 
Till error-blinded eyes refuse God's workings deep to see ; 
That the Devil’s sowing broadcast his creeping crop of ill— 
But while his ¢ares are growing God’s corz is sprouting still * 


And I know a day is coming when Earth’s shams shall droop and die, 
When the Right shall ride victorious as the Wrong in days gone by ; 
And I hear Truth’s footsteps coming—they are not yet over-loud— 
And Truth’s lightnings are awaking in the Future’s thunder-cloud. 


Once I saw an old man’s death-bed—and the memory is not past— 
He was one of Earth’s high-honoured, and a humbug to the last ; 
He had climbed our social ladder till he’d reached its topmost rounds, 
And was honoured as the owner of five hundred thousand pounds ! 


Tyrant father, stern, cold husband—he had let his daughter die 

In her sin, all unforgiven—to appease society ! 

He had crushed his wife’s young spirit—but for that the world don’t care— 
Had she not her diamond necklace, and her house in Blankblank-square ? 


He had fattened upon usury, and heaped up piles of gold; 

His heart was nether millstone, and his brain was keen and cold ; 

He had sold his friend's last bedstead—what of that ?—he gained applause— 
For he never stole a loaf of bread, or broke his country’s laws ! 


So the rich man died—was buried—and a statue mourned in stone 

O'er the festering mortality of that mammon-grubbing one ; 

Ife had played his part—the scene closed—the funeral bell did toll, 

And earth claimed his worn-out body—whither went that worldling’s soul ¢ 


And I saw another deathbed—and the dyiug man was poor 

Compared to him whose carriage “ stopped the way” at Pluto’s door; 
He was but 1 London curate—yet full many an eye grew dim 

When the poor man’s friend was dying—and prayers rose thick for him ! 


He had neither birth, connexion, nor wealth to push his way ; 

Saw the same old path to-morrow that he toiled on yesterday ; 

And no poet sang his praises, in high, heroic verse ; 

But his soul soared not to judgment clogged with any poor man's curse ! 


No preacher he of platitudes—no sugar’d words he knew ; 

His preaching and his practice were—the pure, the good, the true ; 
In the drawing-rooms of Countesses his face was seldom seen — 
For he preached the Word too roughly for sleek saints in crinoline ! 
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Too proad to cringe and truckle—too true to feign and lie ; 
Too meek to blazon virtue when hypocrisy was nigh ; 

He sowed God’s seed in darkness, and in quiet sought to save— 
And the crop he sowed is growing ever grateful round his grave. 


So he died—and sweetly slumbered 


when life’s working day was done ; 


At his goal good angels met him when his weary race was run ; 
But o’er his bones no sculptured tomb arose in gilded pride, 
For, unselfish ’midst the worldly, he took the “ weakest side.” 


W. B. B. 8. 
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. A PORTRAIT FROM HISTORY. 





He, who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He, who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 

Though high above, the sun of glory glow, 

And far beuveati. the earth ani ocean spread, 


Round him are icy rocks, 


and loudly blow 


Contending tempests on his naked head, 
-And thus reward the toils that to those summits led. 


—Childe Harold’: Pilgriiage, 





Sepom, if ever, in the annals of history occurs a | 
brighter name than that of Raleigh; but seldom is , 
mention made of any one who, as gifted, was one | 
half so unfortunate. To “ all sorts and conditions 
of men” his character may furnish subject-matter 
for thought ; for he was truly a man, as the Latin 
proverb runs, aliguis in omnibus, without, however, 
the nul/us én singulis to counterbalance the praise 
conveyed in the first half-sentence of this hacknied 
adage. Of “ that soldier, that sailor, that states- 
man, that patriot, that poet, that hero, Sir Walter | 
Raleigh” (as poor Henry Neele termed him in his 
“Leetures”), it would, indeed, be hard to speak 
as of one character; for his versatility was as great 
as his genius, or, rather, was the characteristic of 
that genius. The elegant courtier, the able mili- 
lary commander, the adventurous navigator, and 
the eloquent author, cannot fail to interest some 
one or other of our readers on his behalf, setting 
aside any claim on our sympathies which may be 
created by his unlucky life and his truly heroic 
“leaving of it.” We do not take up our pen to 
deny any weaknesses—spots on the sun—which 
may have dimmed the lustre of a glorious career ; we 
are as ready to admit as any of his detractors (and 
some there must be) to demand such admis- | 
sion, that he was not, in all respects, a model 
man. We believe not in “model men.” We | 
bave, indeed, seen model lodging houses, model 
farms, model schools, model everythings, but a 
“model man” never. | 
We are about to consider Raleigh in his mani- 
Capacities, and rely upon our readers’ indul- 
gence if so noble a subject suffers great indignity 
“tour hands. Though there is nothing, as Shake- 











speare hints, in a name, we will start from this 
point, nevertheless. 

There have been so many controversies as to 
the correct spelling of our heroe’s surname, that it 
may be as well to settle the question, if possible, 
at starting. We have ourselves called—and shall, 
for the sake of uniformity, and because custom is 
against the proper spelling, continue to call him 
throughout—Raleigh ; but the name was not so 
spelt in his time, and by himself. The elder 
D’Israeli, in his valuable “Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,” has furnished some facts on this subject. 
Sir Walter, when very young, subscribed his name 
as “ Walter Raweley, of the Middle Temple,” to a 
copy of verses. It will be casier, however, to 
settle this verata guastio Sy the following anec- 
dote:—When Sir Walter was first introduced to 
James I. (on the King’s arrival in England), with 
whom he was uo favourite, the Scottish Monarch 
gave him, says D’Israeli, this broad reception— 
“ Rawly! Rawly ! true enough, for / think of thee 
very rawly, mon.” There is also extant a conun- 
drum, written by a lady of those (James the First’s) 
times :— 


What's bad for the stomach, and the word of dishonour, 
Is the name of the man whom the King will not honour. 


This clearly shows our present spelling to be an 


innovation on fact. In later life, however, Sir 


Walter signed his name as Ralegh, which is the 


_ nearest approach to modern spelling known. He 


was born in 1552, at Budleigh, in Devonshire, and 
educated at Oriel College, Oxford. Of the truth 
of the received story of his advancement to royal 
favour by an act of gallantry, we confess ourselves 
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dubious. At the risk, however, of repeating a 
thrice told tale, we will briefly mention it. Eliza- 
beth, in the course of some private walk or public 
procession, came to a muddy part of the road, 
which—as at that time we had no Metropolitan 
Board of Works in being—was not exactly easy of 
transit to thin and feminine shoes, when a young 
and handsume courtier, “ regardless of expense,”’ 
as they say in the playbills, threw down his cloak 
as a carpet, over which the royal shoes tripped 
graciously, to the delight of the owner of the said 
cloak, and to the envy of other courtiers, who had 
not thought of so extravagant an act of politeness 
to their virgin Queen. The date of this little 
occurrence, #.e., if it ever so occurred, we do not 
know; but as Raleigh, at the age of seventeen, 
was one of a troop of a hundred gentlemen 
volunteers, whom Elizabeth had allowed to go to 
France for the service of the Protestant princes, 
we imagine it was either then, or some few years 
after. He next served in the Netherlands, and 
returning thence, as Sir Humphrey Gilbert (of the 
“ Heaven is as near by water as by land’’ notoriety), 
his half-brother had obtained a grant of lands in 
North America, engaged with many others to go 
out to Newfoundland, but the expedition failed, 
and he returned to England, having escaped many 
disasters. 

To Ireland then went Raleigh, and speedily put 
down the insurgentsthere. He after this repaired 
io Court, where he was most graciously received. 
And what a Court was Elizabeth’s! There might 
be seen the immortal Bacon, the founder of the 
inductive philosophy, in the pride of his intellect ; 
the chivalrous warrior and gentle poet, Sir Philip 
Sydney ; Bishop Hall, the first English satirist ; 
the quaint Dr. Donne, whose poetry, however, to 
our vulgar understanding, if we must confess it, is 
more curious than elegant, and more obscure than 
either ; with many English worthies whose names 
the world ‘will not willingly let die,” but who 
must have no part in our narrative. 

From his earliest boyhood, Raleigh seems to have 
been of a restless and adventurous turn of mind; 
he could not be contented with court smiles and 
graces. To a soul like his the precincts of the 
palace were too circumscribed and cramped a limit ; 
he must be “once more upon the waters.” Ob- 
taining permission and supplies (1584) to prosecute 
his discoveries in America, he, in 1585, sent out 
ships under Sir R. Grenville, and founded a colony 
there, called, in honour of his spinster queen, Vir- 
ginia, whence he is said to have brought potatoes 
and tobacco into Europe. 

Potatoes and tobacco, enough of themselves to 
claim for their introducer to British palates, an 
unmortality of good-will! For our own part, if 
Raleigh had never been more than a potato and 
tobacco-bringer, we would at any time willingly 
contribute our “ mite” towards erecting him a 
statue. If smoking be, as Dr. Solly says, a brain- 


destroying vice, many clear-headed men have in- 
dulged in it. Spenser the author of “ Faery Queene”’ 
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smoked, vide his notice of “divine tobacco” jp that 
poem—Milton smoked, Locke smoked, as gi 
many more illustrious men before and after Locke 
but whose names we have forgotten, from Dr. Parr 
and Lord Byron downwards. About this time the 
honour of knighthood was bestowed on Kaleigh, 
and several grants of the forfeited estates of the 
late Irish malcontents. Then came the Spanish 
Armada. Raleigh raised and drilled the militia of 
Cornwall; and not content with this, but burning 
for naval as well as military glory, he hastened out 
of harbour to make one of that volunteer squadron 
of nobility and gentry who, by reinforcing the 
gallant Lord Effingham, contributed to the glorious 
victory then obtained over the proud invader of 
our shores. 

But the smile of court favour is as trausient as 
the sunbeams onan April day; aud Raleigh, after 
having been made gentleman of the bedehamber, in 
1595, fell into disgrace and prison, partly, it is 
alleged, on account of a book he wrote, and partly 
for an intrigue with one of Elizabeth’s maids of 
honour, the daughter of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, 
whom he afterwards made Lady Raleigh. After 
a few months’ imprisonment our hero comes upos 
the world’s stage once more. His was assuredly 
one of those “ natures too restless to be happy ;” 
for no sooner did he get out of the Tower than he 
planned the discovery of Guiana, South America. 

At that period of the world’s history Spain was 
the richest and most powerful European state. 
Her galleons were in every sea, and her coffers 
replenished with the spoil of every shore. Spain 
was then at once the envy and the bugbear of the 
other European sovereignties; hated by most, 
feared by all. The success of the first Spanish 
adventurers—in plainer English, buccaneers, for 
they were no better—had begotten a great spirit of 
avidity throughout Europe. There was a general 
opinion current among the nautical population of 
Europe, and their “name” was “ Legion,” that, 
in the inland parts of South America, (Guiana,) 
there were “mines and treasures far exceeding 
any which Cortes or Pizarro had met with.” 
Raleigh, with his romantic love of adventure, 
undertook the discovery of this imagined Bl 
Dorado. 

Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus ; reality 
did not satisfy expectations. Raleigh returned to 
England, after a little fighting and much dissp- 
pointment, little better than when he went out, ad 
on his arrival published an account of the country, 
which account, (says Hume, who seems to be 0 
friend to Raleigh in any place), was “full of the 
grossest and most palpable lies that were eve 
attempted to be imposed on the credulity of mam 
kind”—which phrases of Hume’s, with ail @ 
defereuce to the historian’s candour aad integnity 
of purpose, are hardly justifiable in their 
meaning. 

: Klizabeth’s policy towards Spain seems to have 
een to wear out that power by unio 
hostilities; accordingly, pea the failure of Drake's 
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expedition, and Baskerville’s drawn battle 
of Cuba with the Spanish fleet, it was resolved 
that (as Philip of Spain was said to he making 


i 


preparations for a new invasion of England), it | 


would be better to take the initiative and attack 
him, rather than await the coming of a second 

So thought, so done; 6,360 soldiers, 
1,000 volunteers, and 6,772 seamen (not ineluding 
99 Dutch ships and their crews), embarked on the 
Ist of June, 1596, from Plymouth en rouée for 
Cadiz. The land forces were commanded by the 
young Earl of Essex; the naval by Lord Effing- 
ham, High Admiral. After a vain attempt to land 
at St, Sebastian, on the western side of Cadia, it 
was agreed to attack the ships in the bay. This 
was objected to by Effingham who, discreet as he 
was brave, deemed it a rash attempt. Not so 
fssex, who eagerly advocated the plan, and on its 
adoption was nearly frantic with joy. But Essex 
was informed by Effingham that the Queen, ‘‘anxious 
for his safety and dreading the effects of his youth- 
fal ardour, lad given orders that he should not- 
command the van in the attack.” That duty 
devolved on Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord Thomas 
Howard, but the impetuosity of Essex knew neither 
rule nor bounds. Our space forbids us to linger 
on this head. We only now wish to trace the 
origin of the hatred which began between Essex 
and Raleigh about this time and stopped when the 
gallant Essex lost his head. After the Cadiz 
victory Essex bent his conrse towards the Azores, 
with an intention of intercepting the Indian fleet 
of Spain, which, in the imperfect state of naviga- 
tion, always had a stated course, both in going and 
returning, and there were certain islands as fixed 
stages, whereat they always touched. The Indian 
fleet at this time was expected at the Azores, and 
Raleigh joined Essex’s squadron in order that they 
might co-operate in their attack. By an accident 
the two were separated. Essex had, however, 
previously informed Raleigh that he, on arrival, 
intended to attack Fayal, one of these islands. 
Raleigh first arrived at Fayal, and, alter waiting 
some time for his commander, Essex, thought it 
necessary to begin the attack alone, lest the inhabi- 
tants should gain, by further delay, more time for 
making preparations to resist the English. Raleigh 
sueceeded—and by success incurred the jealousy 
of Essex, who, on ull occasions where glory was to 
be got, liked, right or wrong, to have the monopoly 
thereof himself. Essex cashiered the other officers 
who lad concurred in Raleigh’s attack, and would 
have cashiered Raleigh too but for the good offices 
of Lord Thomas Howard. Essex soon after this, 
owing to his want of experience in nautical matters, 
allowed the Spanish fleet, save three ships, to 
escape him. 

When Essex’s gallant head rolled upon the 
scaffold of Tower Hill, it has been alleged that Sir 
Walter Raleigh sat at a window “ with the sole 
latention of feasting his eyes with the death of an 
cnemy.” That Raleigh was, after the quarrel 

ore mentioned, Essex’s enemy, was but natural ; 
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but that be was guilty of going to witness the 
execution of his guondam friend (for before they 
were rivals they were friends), with such motives 
as those just now alleged, will not, we think, be 
credited by any who judge of a man by the whole 
tenor of his life, and not by one isolated act. The 
presence of Raleigh at the execution of Essex 
was, probably, ill-advised, under the circumstances, 
but he might he a spectator from far other eauses 
than ill-will, And yet his presence at Essex’s 
execution is one of the “grievous blots” on 
Raleigh’s fair fame ! 

Three years after the execution of the gallant 
Essex, died Elizabeth, Queen of England, in the 
seventicth year of her age, and the forty-fifth of 
her reign; and with her death waned Raleigh's 
fortunes. Her throne was occupied by a stunted 
pedant, who had nothing in common with Raleigh, 
save his love of learning; and there were not 
wanting interested courtiers, friends of the late 
Earl of Essex (which earl had, moreover, carried 
on a somewhat treasonable correspondence during 
the lifetime of Elizabeth with James), to prejudice 
that weak monarch against the principal enemy of 
his late correspondent. And now came what 
some historians very groundlessly call “ Raleigh’s 
Conspiracy.” 

Well may Hume (whose partiality for the Stuarts 
is evident throughout his history) confess that 
“ everything remains still mysterious in this con- 
spiracy, and history can give us no clue to unravel 
it.” The men accused thereof were so utterly 
opposed to each other in principles and all else ; the 
assumed object was so very unlikely to happen, the 
way of carrying out the scheme (if it ever existed), 
so uncertain, that it is almost an inevitable con- 
clusion that the whole thing was invented by those 
hunters of “mare's nests” who have in all ages 
existed. The alleged “ conspirators’? were Watson 
and Clarke, two Roman Catholic priests ; Lord 
Grey, a Puritan ; Lord Cobham, a mere “ thought- 
less man, of no fixed principle’’ (we quote Hume) ; 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, with some other nonenti.. 
ties not worth recording. And are we to believe 


| that these men, “ of principles so discordant,” met 


“in dangerous combination” to place Arabella 
Stuart (a relation of the King’s, through the 
Lennox family, descended equally from Henry VII.) 
on the throne of Great Britain? Credat Judaus 
Apella, non ego, should be our readers’ reply. The 
two priests, however, and a Mr. Broke (Lord 
Cobham’s brother), were executed; Cobham and 
Grey were pardoned, after they had laid their heads 
on the block. But poor Sir Walter Raleigh was 
reprieved, not pardoned ; and remained a prisoner 
in the Tower for twelve weary years, during which 
time he wrote bis celebrated “History of the 
World,” besides minor pieces. It is cne among 
many remarkable features in the character of this 
extraordinary man (that, although his had been a 
life of adventurous variety, unsuited for contem- 
plation or study of any kind), in his comparatively 
speaking old age, under all the distressing cireun- 
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stances of loss of liberty and reputation, he should 
have composed a work which would have done 
credit to any man of his times who had spent his 
life in seclusion and study. The erudition dis- 
played in that work is marvellous, if only for this 
reason. True it is (as hinted by the elder D'Israeli 
in his “Curiosities of Literature, before referred 
to by us), Raleigh, while in the Tower, lived on 
terms of intimacy with several literary characters 
of that day. Many a time, in poor Raleigh’s 
prison-room, sat the Earl of Northumberland 
(there was uo duke of that name just then), the 
patron of the philosophers of that time, and with 
whom Raleigh studied chemistry; Serjeant Hoskins, 
too, a wit, a poet, and the friend of Ben Jonson, 
was there; but Raleigh surely did not get his 
Greek and Hebrew Jore from these; and though 
we are told by a manuscript of Anthony Wood’s 
(in the Lansdowne collection), that a “ Dr. Robert 
Burrel performed the greater part of the drudgery 
of Sir Walter’s history, for criticisms, chronology, 
Greek, and Hebrew authors,’” we still are ata 
loss to comprehend how this wonderful Raleigh 
could, during his life of naval and military enter- 
prise, find time or ability to accumulate knowledge 
enough for the composition of the “ History of the 
World !” 

Twelve years had rolled away since Raleigh, on 
a false charge of conspiracy, entered the Tower of 
London as an attainted traitor. And in 1616 his 
release was obtained thus :—James I. had, by this 
time, a new favourite, to replace Carr, Earl of 
Somerset, and the poisoner of Sir T. Overbury. 
Tiss favourite was George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham ; to him Raleigh advanced a large sum of 
money, and he, by his interest with the King, ob- 
tained Raleigh’s release. 

Broken in spirit, worn out by long imprison- 
ment, blighted hopes, and hard intellectual labour, 
Raleigh’s ruling passion was still for adventure. 
He must again cross the Spanish main; new El 
Dorados were there to be found, thought he; and 
so, to retrieve his fallen fortunes, he planned 
another expedition to America. He spread reports 
of a gold mine there, which would, he said, amply 
repay any who ventured labour to work it. 

James I. appointed him Governor of Guiana, 
nuder the great seal, which, however, was not 
meant (as said the Attorney-General afterwards, 
when Raleigh was again condemned to death) for a 
pardon; and to the continent of Guiana, a country 
as large as the half of Europe, sailed Raleigh with 
his adventurous band. ‘Twenty-three years had 
elapsed since he set foot there, and he was now 
going once more on a bootless errand, to return 
with a broken heart. 

On the river Oroonoko the Spaniards had built 
a town called St. Thomas, where were some mines. 
Remaining himself at the mouth of this river, he 
sent the rest to St. Thomas, under the command 
of his son and Captain Keymis. Tie Spaniards 
fired on the English, but were repulsed, and driven 
back into the town. Then young Raleigh called 





out (and these words did incalculable harm to his 
father afterwards), “That town is the true mise 
and none but fools looked for any other ;” and. 55 
saying, was shot through the head by the enemy 
and instantly expired. Keymis and the rest ad. 
vanced, sacked the town, in which they found 
nothing of any value, and then they burnt it to the 
ground. 

It has been brought as an accusation against 
Raleigh that he said there was a gold mine ig 
Guiana, well knowing that no such mine existed. 
Now, it appears that Raleigh said this on the 
authority of Keymis, who had shown him a large 
nugget. But Keymis, though urged by Raleigh 
to find it, after making divers excuses—viz., the 
death of Sir Walter’s son, the weakness of their 
party, and the lack of provisions—and seeing his 
arguments were of no avail, shut himself up in his 
cabin (says Raleigh in a letter to his wife), “ and 
shot himself with a pocket pistol, which broke one 
of his ribs, and, finding that he had not prevailed, 
he thrust a long knife under his short ribs up to 
the handle, and so died.”’ 

A sad situation was Raleigh’s now ; his brave 
son dead, Keymis dead too, and his men turned 
mutineers, or deserting him daily, his health broken, 
his expectations foiled, and with nothing before 
him on his return to England but dishonour, pos- 
sibly death. | 

The Guiana expedition sailed back to England, 
and with them Raleigh. At first ne thought of 
giving up his ship to his crew, if they would land 
him in France; better had it been for him if he 
had done so, but he returned to his native County 
of Devon, 

Gondomar, the Spanish Envoy, whose brother 
had been killed by Raleigh’s people, rushed into 
the presence of James I., shrilly calling out, in his 
own tongue, “Pirates! pirates! pirates!” and 
James I., appreciating the awkwardness of his 
position with the Court of Spain, doubtless shes 
made up his mind to offer up poor Raleigh as the 
scapegoat. 

After all, seeing that England had never acknow- 
ledged the right of Spain to a monopoly of Guiana, 
and that Spaniards had tortured English unarmed 
traders there whenever they caught them, we can- 
not think Raleigh’s attack on St. Thomas a very 
grievous violation of international law. The fol- 
lowing extracts from Raleigh’s letter to James oa 
this subject will tend to elucidate the affair. The 
extract is made from an old and curious volume ia 
our possession, entitled “ The Remains of Raleig’:” 

Without any direction from me a Spanish village w# 
burot..... I find no reason why the Spanish Am 
should therefore complain of me. If it were lawfal for the 
Spaniards to maurther twenty-six Englishmen, tying them 
back to back and then cutting their throats, when they had 
traded with them a whole moneth, and came to them os 
land without so mach as one sword; and if it may not be 
lawful to your Majesty’s subjects, being charged first by theo, 
to repel force by force, we may justly say, “Oh! 
English.” 


And then he pathetically goes on to say— 
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[ have spent my poor estate, lost my son, suffered by sick- 
sess, and i a world of miseries; if I have resisted, 
sith manifest hazard of my life, the robberies and spoils with 
shich my companions would have made me rich ; if when I 
eas poor, I would have made myself rich; if when I had 
gotten my liberty, which all men naturally do prize, 1 volun- 

lost it; if when I was sure of my life, I rendered it 

io; if I might elsewhere have sold my ship and goods, 
sod pot five or six thousand pounds in my purse, and yet 
t her into England, I beseech your Majesty to believe 

that all this I have done, because it should not be said to your 

esty, that your Majesty had given liberty and trust to a 
man whose end was but the recovery of his liberty and who 
had betrayed your Majesty's trust. 

[f Parker and Metham, who took Campeachy, 
barnt towns, and killed Spaniards on the Spanish 
pain, on their return had nothing said to them, 
surely we may justly accuse James of injustice in 
his treatment of Raleigh. But James was bent on 
Sir Walter’s destruction, and argument was wasted 
on him. 

We come now to the turpitude of Sir Lewis 
Stuckley, who was Raleigh’s kinsman and betrayer. 
This man, whose imitation of Judas was perfect, 
sare in the difference of the person betrayed, had 
sceepted the office of spy on Raleigh.. Neverthe- 
less, though holding a warrant for Raleigh’s pro- 
duction in London, he behaved outwardly more like 
afriend than a gaoler on the road. Manoury, a 
Freach empiric, was Stuckley’s coadjutor in this 
noble office. Captain King, a tried friend of 
Raleigh, was allowed to accompany them. ‘Then 
an idea utterly unworthy of his character, we must 
admit, took possession of poor Raleigh’s brain. 
He determined to feign illness to gain delay, and, 
possibly, pardon. By bribing Manoury he obtained 
drugs which produced vomiting and a sham skin- 
disease. But Manoury and Stuckley had only 
taken bribes from both sides, and with the intention 
of selling Raleigh to the Crown as to the highest 
bidder. Raleigh, in his dying speech on the 
seaffold excused his poor stratagems by the example 
of David: “The prophet did make himself a fool, 
ae. to excape the hands of his enemies.” Arrived 
in London, the king allowed him to live at his own 
souse; but Raleigh was not deceived by this in- 
dulgence. “I know,” said he, “that they have 
concluded among them that it is expedient that a 
man should die, to re-assure the traffic with Spain 
which I have broken up.” Aye, “ expedient”— 
and in that word lies the real reason of Raleigh's 
fxecution. Raleigh now wished to escape to 
P france. Stuckley abetted him in bis design, 
assisted in the escape, and at the same moment, 
vhen he was just getting out of harm's way, be- 
irayed him. That betrayal was pre-arranged, as 
vas the escape; and back from Woolwich Raleigh 
¥4s rowed as a prisoner to the “ Traitor’s Gate” of 
the Tower, which prison he left shortly after for the 

~house at Westmiuster. It may not be amiss 

‘o mention that this Stuckley died, many 

years after Raleigh’s execution, a raving maniac in 
* wretched road-side hovel. 

now the question for the Crown lawyers 

"as how to frame the indictment. At first it was 


A TORTRAIT FROM HISTORY. 
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thought that he would be arraigned for hostilities 
against the Spaniards, the King's allies; bat it was 
afterwards agreed that, inasmuch as Raleigh was 
already under actual attainder for the (Arabella 
Stuart) conspiracy before mentioned, he could not 
be brought to trial for any new crime ; and so he 
was one mornivg dragged out of bed, in a fit of 
fever, *‘ not to trial, but to sentence.” But even 
then the heroic spirit of the man failed him not. 
He spoke with dignity, and submitted to his fate 
with manly firmness; and then he went back to 
the gloomy cell in the Westminster Gate-house, 
where he wrote that affecting “ remembrancer to be 
left with his lady.” Wegive a few extracts which 
show what manner of man he was. 


You shall receive, my dear wife, my last words in these 
last lines; my love I send you that you may keep it when I 
am dead, and my counsel that you may remember it when | 
am no more..... I beseech you, for the love you bare me 
living, that you do not hide yourself many days, but week to 
help my miserable fortunes and the right of your poor child. 
Your mourning cannot avail me when I am bat dust. .... 
To what friend to direct you, I know not ; for all mine Jiave 
left me in the time of trial. Love God—teach your son slso 
to serve and fear God while he is young ; then shall God be 
a husband to you, and a father to him that can never be taku 
from you. 


Then he goes on to say that he is owed much 
money, and prays his wife to “ pay all poor men,” 
if she can do no more. Then he warns her against 
worldly wiles, reminding her that, after his death, 
she may be sought after by many suitors who may 
imagine her to be rich. “I speak (God knoweth),” 
says he thoughtfully, “ not to dissuade you from 
marriage, for it will be best for you, both in respect 
of God andthe world. As forme, I am no more 
yours, nor you mine; death cuts us assunder, and 
God divides me from the world, and you from me,” 
&c. And in this strain he continues, and at the 
conclusicn writes: .“ I cannot write much; God 
knows how hardly I steal this time when all sleep; 
and it is also time for me to separate my thoughts 
from this world.” 

Who of my readers cannot heave one sympathetic 
sigh for the gallant Raleigh, even though his 
memory comes down to us dimly through the mists 
and mistakes of two centuries? Imagine the 
lonely prisoner in his cell—the time, the place, the 
barred windows—and, probably, the workman be- 
low already preparing the scaffold for to-morrow— 
and then think how strong must have been the 
heart, and how well nerved the hand that could feel 
and write such things as letters, poems, and even 
an epigram at such a place and such a time, with 
the grave already yawning to receive his body, but 
we trust, heaven open to receive his soul. There 
is in that letter of his to his “ dearest Bess” one 
beautiful touch of nature which reaches our heart 
and dims our eyes, even while we transcribe the 
words, simple, yet how pregnant with many thoughts 
« Bess, take my dead body, which, living, was denied 
you, and either lay it in Sherbourne, or in Exeter 
Church, by my father and mother.” Simple words, 
good reader, yet simplicity bas much force. Many 
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a time, in days gone by, had Raleigh, as a boy, 
wandered about Sherbourne’s fields—many a time, 
in later days, bad his eyes filled with pious tears as 
he gazed upon the monumental stone of his father 
and mother; and now, after his many adventures 
by flood and field, after all his triumphs and 
reverses, hopes and fears, he begs only to be laid, 
in the last sleep of death, in the dear old “ West 
Country,” whigh has produced so many of England's | 
worthies, there to blend his dust with the kindred 
ashes of those whom, livingf he loved so well. | 

As the hour of his death approached, by the light | 
of his taper he sat down to write poetry, “ wherein 
he had been a scribbler even from his youth.” An | 
old volume of 1660 lies now before us, entitled 
“ Remains of Raleigh ;” and from it we extract the 
following verse, written the night before his execu- 
tion, an¢l found after it in his Bible in the Gate 
House at Westminster : 


Even sach is time, which takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have, 

And pays us nought but age and dust, 

And in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shats np the story of our days: 

And from which grave, and earth, and dast, 
The Lord will raise me up, I trust! 


Was Raleigh a disbeliever, as has been said of 
him? We trow not. All of our readers have 
heard of a celebrated “ Farewell” (not Byron’s), 
which has been attributed to Raleigh. The lines 
begin 

Go, soul—the body’s guest — 
Upon a thankless errand, &c. 


We make no extract from that, however beauti- 
ful, because we have no good authority for saying 
it was Raleigh’s composition at all. At any rate, 
it is not included in his “* Remains,”’ which is fair 
presumptive evidence that he did not compose it. 
But we have before us lines which he did write 
the night before his execution, which lines are 
headed “Sir Walter Raleigh’s Pilgrimage.” An 
extract, therefore, we are sure, will gratify those 


of our readers whom we have carried thus far with 
vs :— 


Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith, to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gage, 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


Where no corrupted voices brawi, 

No conscience molten in gold, 

No forged aceuser bought or sold, 

No cause deterred, no vain-spent journer, 
For there Christ is the King’s Attorney. 


And when the twelve grand million jary, 
Of our sins, with direful fury, 

’Gainst our sons black verdicts give, 
Christ pleads His death, and then we live! 


And this is mine eternal plea 

To Him that made heaven, earth, and sea, 
That, since my flesh must die so soon, 

And want a head to dine next noon, 

At the stroke, when my veins start and spread, 
Set cn my soul an everlasting head ! 


Then am I ready! like a palmer, fit 

To tread those blest paths, which before I writ, 
Of death aud judgment, heaven and hell— 
Who oft doth THLNK, mus? aceds die well! 

But the night was now far spent, and his last 
sunrise was near at hand. His candle flickered in 
the socket—flickered even as that glorious earthly 
life, which was so soon to be extinguished by the 
headsman’s axe. But, even then, Raleigh eould 
not help pointing a moral, with the trifling incident 
of a candle burning dim!y. Thus wrote he:— 

Cowards fear to die; but courage stout, 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out. 


Morning came, and after he had calmly smoked 
a pipe of his favourite tobacco, the gallant Raleigh 
proceeded to the scaffold with a step as firm and 
an eye as bright as though he had been going to 
some deed of glory rather than to such an ignoble 
death. The anecdotes of his last moments, whieh 
his contemporaries have handed down to us, all 
show his contempt of death, so far as the absence 
of bodily fear is concerned evinces sueh. The day 
before his execution he had seen Sir Hugh Beeston, 
an old friend of his, who was among the crowd 
assembled to see Raleigh, after condemnation, pass 
from Westminster Hall to the Gate-house. Call- 
ing to him, Sir Walter desired he would be preseat 
at the execution. Sir Hugh to this end wrote 4 
letter to the sheriff, but it was not read till too 
late, and Sir Hugh did not thus succeed in getting 
a seat. On the way to the scaffold, Raleigh ob- 
served his friend, and exclaimed, “ Farewell; | 
know not what shift you will make, but Jam sure 
to have a place!” Just then, an old man of 





And thas [’!] take my pilgrimage. 


Blood must be my body’s only baliner, 
No other balm will there be given, 
Whilst my soul, like a quiet palmer, 
Travelleth towards the land of Heaven, 
Over the silver mountains, 
Where spring the nectar fountains, 
There will I kiss 
The bow! of bliss, 
And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hil!, &. 


Glancing at the circumstances of his first trial, 
and the cruel abuse of Sir Edward Coke, the then 
Attorner-General, he continues :— 


venerable appearance, and with a bald head, pressed 
forward. Raleigh, with the courtesy which ever 
was his characteristic, asked whether he would 
‘have aught of him? The old man’s answer Ws, 
“Nothing but to see thee, and to pray God for 
‘thee? Raleizh said—*I thank thee, good old 
friend, and I am sorry that I have no better Wa 
to return thee for thy good will, but (and bere 8 
thought struck bim—on his head was a richly- 
| wrought nighteap), take this, for thou bast more 
| need of it now than I.” 


| It was said of Raleigh by some one that he west 
to death “more like a bridegroom to# pen 


than an attainted traitor to a scaffold.” 






























































A PORTRAIT PROM HISTORY. 


‘deed! It may be of some little interest to our 
fair readers if we describe how this noble cavalier, 
at one time “the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form,” in the Court of Queen Elizaheth, was 

on the occasion of his execution. We 
cannot do better than by quoting the words of the 
compiler of “ Raleigh’s Remains :”— 

Upon Thursday morning this courageous, although com- 
witted knight was bronght before the Parliament-house, 
ghere there was a scaffold erected, for his beheading ; yet it 
«ss doubted over-night whether he should be hanged, but it 
fl] oat otherwise. He had no sooner mounted the scaffold 
than, with a cheerful countenance and andaunted look, he 
slated the company. His attire was a rnff-band, a hare- 
eoloored satin doublet, with a black wrought waistcoat 
under it, a pair of black cut taffety breeches, a pair of ash- 
eoloared silk stockings, and a wrought black velvet night 
gown.” 

He then doffed his cavalier’s hat, and observing 
several of the courtiers and noblemen at different 
windows, but at too great a distance to hear well, 
he begged they would come nearer to the scaffold, 
with which request they complied. ‘‘ He embraced 
all the members of the Court and other friends, 
with such courtly compliments as if he had met 
them at a feast,” says some writer, as quoted by 
D'Israeli. His “ dying speech” (if a phrase which 
bas derived, in our time at least, a low and debased 
meaning, from its being applied to the last words 
of rogues and murderers, can be with propriety 
applied to any words of such a hero as Raleigh), 
is too long for quotation in its enlarged state here. 
It opens thus :— 

My honourable lords, and the rest of my good friends who 
come to see me die, know that I much rejoice that it hath 
pleased God to bring me from darkness to light, and in free- 
ing me from prison, wherein I might have died in disgrace, 
by letting me live to come to this place, where, though I 
lose my life, yet shall I clear some false accusations, unjustly 
laid to my charge, and leave behind me a testimony of a trne 
heart both to my king and country. 


He then goes on to defend his character against 
ihe calumny that was heaped upon him at the time 
of the alleged “ Arabella Stuart Conspiracy” —viz., 
that he made a confederacy with the French Go- 
vernment, and that he spoke “disloyal and disobe- 
dient words” of his King. He next excuses an 
aitempted escape from Plymouth to France, when 
frst under Stuckley’s charge. He then alludes to 
his second attempt at escape, solemnly swearing 
that the attempt was made solely to save his life, 
md with no treasonable design. Then comes a 
"ndication of his unworthy deceit in feigning him- 
‘elf sick, &c., before alluded to by us, and he 
quotes David as an example, who had “ feigned 
limself foolish and mad, and yet it was not im- 
puted to him for a sin.” 
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Whether he was instrumental in causing Essex's 
axecution, in Elizabeth's reign, in so great a degree 
as has been hinted by Hume and other historians, 
God only knows; bat if Raleigh's own declaration 
be worth aught (and he did die the death of a true 
Christian, as far as man can judge), we must acquit 
him thereof. 

It is not now (said he, a few minutes before the axe of 
the headsman silenced him for ever) a time to flatter or fear 
princes, for [ am a subject to none but Death, therefore have 
a charitable conceit of me. That I know how to swear is 
an offence; to swear falsely at any time is a great sin; but 
to swear falsely before the presence of Alm'ghty God, before 
whom I am forthwith to appear, were an offence unpardon. 
able; therefore think me not now rashly or untraly to con- 
firm or protest anything. 

He finally requested Lord Arundel to entreat 
the King that no libellers should be allowed to 
defame his memory after his death, and ended with 
—‘* Now, I have a long journey to go, and must 
take my leave.” He then took off his gown, and 
prepared himself for the block, as though, indeed, 
“he feared the grave as little as his bed ;’’ called 
to the headsman to show him the axe, and, finding 
that it was not quickly brought, said, smilingly, 
“T prithee let me see it; dost think I am afraid 
of it?’ Then, passing his hand over its glittering 
edge, he observed, ‘‘ Good Master Sheriff, this is a 
sharp medicine, but a sure cure for all diseases.” 

After this, he went to the three corners of the 
scaffold, and, kneeling, begged all present to pray 
for him, reciting a prayer to himself the while. 
He then tried the block, when the executioner, as 
was customary, knelt down for his forgiveness, 
which Raleigh gently gave, entreating him not to 
strike till he gave the signal by lifting up his hand, 
and “then, fear not, but strike home!” He laid 
his head on the block—a head than which there 
was none nobler or wiser then in Europe ; and, on 
being requested to face the east, said, gently —“ It 
is no great matter which way a man’s head stands, 
so the heart lies right.” 

After a few moments of fervent prayer, he gave 
the signal; and here a fearful scene ensued. 

The executioner, through fear or forgetfulness, 
did not strike, and not till Raleigh had repeated 
the signal twice or thrice, with a reproachful— 
“ Why dost thou not strike ?—strike, man !”—did 
the axe fall. In two blows was Raleigh’s head 
severed from his body ; and nothing then remained 
of one who had been “the Admirable Crichton” of _ 
England—as courtier, soldier, sailor, author, states- 
man, and philosopher—save the bleeding, headless 
trunk which lay before the wet eyes of the spec- 
tators on that Westminster scaffold—the im- 
mortal spirit bad flown thence to Heaven, unto 
the God who gave it ! 
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TOURS AND TOURISTS. 


Wuenre do we go this summer? The season is 
drawing to a close; London is hot, dusty, and 
empty, and the latter is the conclusive argument 
avainst remaining there. ‘The heat could be borne, 
the dust could be borne, but the emptiness is un- 
bearable. Stay in town all the year! London 
recoils at the idea, and every large town follows the 


example. To be seen in town all the summer, like 


bridges and parks, and the other immoveables, isa | 
_ destroying tide ; so he must be looked to, not 


| permitted to tread on French ground, and carrying 


fate not to be thought of, so off goes the town to 
seek the fulness elsewhere which its own empti- 
ness has partly produced. 

Then comes the question, where shall we go? 
The emigratory movement being restricted, or 
regulated rather, by financial considerations, an 
intense interest in ‘‘excursion tickets” arises, 
They embrace twenty-eight days’ liberty, with car- 
riage to and from, for a fixed sum. Devonshire is 
within the scope of excursion tickets; so are the 
English, the Scotch, and the Irish lakes; the Isle 
of Wight, and the Channel Islands, and all teem 
with London’s outcast, or outcasting population. 
The Continent has its modicum; but the Con- 
tinental impulse has been checked by imaginary 
and real difficulties on passports ; yet London snaps 
its fingers at them. 
der must be neuter—who shall proclaim the sex of 
London? Britannia, we know, is feminine—La 
Belle France the same ; but London with its stream 
of putrefaction—Old Father Thames, male by pro- 
scriptive right—its other streams of greater filth, 
those which run from base human hearts and flood 
the streets, and homes, and thoroughfares, who 
shall stigmatise the gentler nature by bestowing 
its character on London ? 

In the particular of Contineutal excursioning, 
London gets over the passports. Everyone is, how- 
ever, known to some-one-eise, and some-one-else is 
sure to have a banker, to be in a position to say to 
the passport dispenser, ‘ My friend the applicant !s 
not going to France to cut off the Emperor’s head, 
or make sausages of the little boy ; he isa harmless 
person, and will do no more than swear at the 
‘Garcon,’ abuse the cooking, and ‘ fillibuster.’”’ 

But with the country aspirant for foreign know- 
ledge, the case is different. Jones, of Jones Hall, 
the nephew of Owen Jones Owen, of Lilppprrreh 
Park, the descendant of all the Liewell: ns and Owen 
Tudors of history, comes to London ex route for 
Paris. Ile applies for his “Don’t 
know you, sir,” the funetionary whose busi- 
ness it is to give it, “vou must get an introduction 
Don't know you, sir,” 


passport ; 


Savs 
. 


a voucher—a certificate. 
and the functionary looks big, while Jones, of Jones’ 
Hall, looks small. 

“But,” says Jones, a iltle irritable, 
at Lilppprrreh.” 

“That may be,’’ answers the fuuctionary, “ but 
you're not known here.” 

Jones’s round red face, his bulky little persor, 


“e 


Its, ‘‘ its’’—because the gen- | 
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small grey eye, aud thin crop of red hair, do not 
speak of conspiracy in embryo, but there js danger 
in the voice and the irritable mood. Vesuyiys 
does not burst out at once; the Indian warfare did 
not come down on us, with the thousand armed 
hands it now holds out at once; the St. Lawrence 
is at its source a trickling stream—thus Jones 
although apparently a very inoffensive little Welsh, 
man, may be a Vesuvius, or an Indian warfare, or 4 


there, perhaps, the tiny seed of anarchy. 

Again, another applicant appears, M'Carthy, the 
great Irish landowner, the possessor of acre after 
acre of bog. ‘‘ And is’nt it to France, we'll go,” 
he says to his wife, as the Zimes is put into his 
hands; “ and is’nt it to France, to Paris, to see the 
Impereur of the Frinch and the Mounseers—and 
can’t we get there for a trifle, just nothing at all, 
but the trouble and twenty shillings of money,” 

“And itll be delighiful,’’ answers his wife, as 
her bright blue eye sparkles with excitement, and 
her rosy cheek becomes a shade more rosy from the 
same cause. ‘“ But, Patrick dear, we don’t kuow 
how to speak theirlanguage. How would you tell 
them what you want darling.” 

“ And, by the powers, but you're not the wise 
woman I took you for,” he says; ‘‘as if that was 
necessary. I’m thinking the Frinch know more 
about the British tongue than what Britishers take 
to the foreign land and pass there as Frinch! 
But easy, my jewel, about that, Patrick M’Carthy 
will speak as good Frinch as many another who 
prides himself on kis knowledge, and yet he never 
saw a werd of it written iu his life.” 

“Then, there’s the passport,” says the wile. 

“And it’s just that I’ll be getting,” and off he 
goes and applies for it. 

“It’s the little bit of paper I’m wanting to take 
me across the water to look at the ‘ Parley vous,” 
he says. 

“Produce your voucher,” is again the command. 

“And is it a certificate ?—and it’ll be long be- 
fore you'll get it I’m thinking. And don’t all the 


boys in Connemara know me? and am I to travel 


like a servant with my character in my pocket: 
And the indignant M’Carthy, in disgust, relia- 


} . . . 
quishes emigratory notions. 


Then the American, with his dollars and bis 


cents and his * bacey,” even experiences the pass- 


_ port check. 


“TI guess you'll give me a passpott, 


friend,’ he says, in his usual up and down, see- 


“T guess I won't without 3 


saw, nasal twang. 
« A certib- 


certificate,’ thinks the fuuctionary. 


, 9 ‘a ; ! . 
‘cate,’ snuffles the Yankee; ‘a certificate: I'm 


I ui know nh 
! 


thinking you'll not get it, stranger’’—aud off be 


| goes anathematising tle passport system. 


“Of course we are going out of town,’ says the 
little twig of gentility, the female aspirant to the 
first step in the aristocratical ladder of society. 
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«Of course we are going oul of town; it is im- 
ible to exist in London all the year—no one 
does, every one is away, it is so dull.” 

“Dull, young lady!" We play the surgeon, 
snd disjoint the members of your speech. How 
can London be dull? Because “ everybody” is out 
of tcwn you say. A sufficient reason, truly, if 
correct. London untenanted must be a very 
dreary place—the long streets vacant, its houses 
gninhabited, all its life and active energy awsy, 
must make it “ dull” indeed. But, perhaps, your 
“everybody” does not mean everybody after all. 
Everybody is a very comprehensive term, as we 
take it—a very restricted-one, in your sense, we 
fancy; but the knife will lay this bare again. 
begin at the top of the social tree: the Queen goes 
cut of town certainly—why should she not ? 
palaces and parks tempt her away; her own taste 
tempts her away ; she can carry her Royal duties 
with her— her courts and privy councils, and 
councillors, and anxieties—and, even in times of 
public care and emergency, special trains and 
special messengers and telegrams can convey intel- 
ligence quite quickly enough to satisfy her anxieties, 
and the emergencies of the day may be met in a 
way suitable to her convenience and pleasure ; 
therefore the Queen can, and may, and does go out 
oftown. ‘The Queen takes a large retinue with 
her, but she after all has not ‘ everybody.” 

Then, again, the members of the aristocracy, 
and the wealthier portions of the middling or upper 
classes go out of town ; perhaps, to their country 
seats, or those of their friends—or, if they have 
neither scats nor friends whom they wish to visit, 
they go on an impromptu pilgrimage of pleasure. 
And quite right to do so. ‘The idle par excellence 
cannot indulge in a more beneficial impulse. 
Travelling supplies the want of occupation, and 
drives a species of thought into the thoughtless 
brain of a great portion of the “ everybody” world, 
while it drives money into the empty pockets of the 
working world—so locomotive tendency is a mani- 
fest provision of nature, for the equalization of the 
gif's of nature and fortune—knowledge and money. 

But when these have followed in the wake of the 
Queen, and the Belgravian shutters proclaim their 
owners’ absent, even then the ‘ everybody” is not 
complete. There are many worthy ‘ somebodies”’ 
left; therefore the statement is erroneous, “ that 
everrbody is out of town,” and its antecedent, 
that it is impossible to exist in London all the 
year” for that reason, is an error too. ‘The absurdities 
which teach multitudes to ape the manners and 
customs of high circles, drive the aspirant to 
fashion “ out of town,” whispering to her or him 
as the case may be, “it is impossible to exist in 
ae all the year,’’ and she, fool-like, repeats 

¢ whisper. Not that the absence from London 
should be denied, when undertaken from laudable 
motives—the renewal of health, relaxation from 
business, or any other just cause; but hundreds 


leave London annually because ‘everybody is out | 


| 
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GUING OUT OF Tow. 


“ nobodies” to whom the absent “everybody” is 
unknown; those who mould their lives by the 
doings of circles in the world, with a senselessness 
of almost inconceivable folly, the circles they do 
not know, and which do not know them. 

Miss Melusina Something, who lives in a fine 


large house in the purlieus of an aristrocratic 


_they dress from her modiste. 


neighbourhood, knows the names of a few of the 
titled demagogues of society. She finds out how 
She learns what 


they do from the newspaper. Lady N.’s balls, 


' and, perhaps, the Queen’s dinner parties become 


| 


Her | 








| 


a 


of town,” and many of these hundreds are the | 


subjects of interest to her. She copies the dress, 
and, as far as she can, the entertainments, while the 


To | season lasts; and then, when it is over, she apes 


(like our aspirant) the going out of town. 

Nor does the folly cease here. A quiet country 
town or unknown sea-side residence will not do ; 
“Everybody” goes to some well known resort. 
On the Eastern coast of England are many places 
where fresh air, relaxation, good food and good 
lodging, can be had at a moderate rate; but these 
places are comparatively tenantless, while others, 
not equal to them in intrinsic utility, are over- 
crowded; and this because people will be led by 
the nose to doas others do. 

There is a wheel within a wheel in all this, and 
many a young damsel who talks of going out of 
town because “ everybody does,” has a latent hope 
of gathering matrimonial honours at the sea-side, 
where persons cast off the formula of the town and 
meet on more familiar terms, because they are 
brought into closer relationship, seeing and know- 
ing each other more intimately. The Castle Mona 
in the Isle of Man is a good matrimonial bank— 
the deposit in the first instance large, the dividend 
in the shape of husband uncertain but highly pro- 
bable. A fair face and good figure looks mar- 
vellously wellin the great saloon, and the grounds, 
with the terraced walks and wooded paths, are 
powerful adjuncts to love-making and sentiment, 
and nonsense; and from these three combined 
spring oftentimes marriage. Other places, in Eng- 
land and out of England, hold out tle same induce- 
ments for a temporary residence, and what does it 
signify if the late hours and the dancing (for all 


this forms the principal attraction of these large 


table d’hote affairs), and the excitement, does send 
the aspirant back to town with paler cheeks thau 
she brought away with her? She has either found 
a husband, or had her pennyworth of chance of 
getting one. She did not go away for health ; that 
plea was never adduced. She followed the wake of 
everybody, aud weut where part of the everybody 


_went, and perhaps received as much gratification 


as anybody. 
Yet it is a pleasant thing, after all, to leave the 


noisy city, with its business and its bustle, and all 
its stern, hard cares, and go to the quiet country, 
and look to the clear blue sky, and the green fields 
and trees. It is very pleasant to sniff the pure 
breeze, and the sweet smell of flowers, aud listen to 


the lowing of the cattle, the singing of the birds, 
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and drowsy hum of insects ; to put aside the wear | the shape of good and sufficient nourishment, gng 


and tear of city life, and revel in the wholesome 
indolence of nature. It is pleasant, and, besides, 
salutary. The country, taken thus, is a rest to 
the overwearied mind, a cooling sedative for the 
feverish temperament of life, a tonic to the intellect 
of man. But this cannot be the case if the abode 
per tempore be a mere fashionable watering place, 
where second-rate street lands ring a peal to the 
assembling of the second-rate visitors on some 
gravelled walk or grassy parterre, called either the 
parade, or the promenade, or something else signi- 
fying a walking place. If the example of the 
world is to be thought of and upheld, then let it 
be so to the full. The Queen in her Highland 
home, casts as far as she can her stateaway. There 
she may be seen walking to and from the village 
kirk as unostentatiously as any lady in the land. 
She seeks the clear bracing mountain air, with the 
health and vigour that it gives, and does not ex- 
hibit herself on a miserable parvenue of a parade, 
pretending, like its pedestrians, to elegance and 
fashion. But, then, to be sure, the Queen has 
plenty, 40d teo much of that, in her wearisome life 
of public display. 

There are others who creep from their dirty 
houses into a quiet corner of the country, and thank 
God that he has placed it within their reach. Such 
was Mable Brown; she lived in a little street where 
children swarmed and women scolded, where the 
herring-vender brought hungry faces to the win- 
dows, and the cats’-meat man sold more animal 
food than the butcher. 

Mable was a sempstress ; she worked for a shop, 
one of those ticketing places, where a very small $d. 
in pencil follows a very large 11d. in ink. Seven- 
teen summers had passed over Mable’s head, and 
she was so lovely in form and mind that not one 
of those bright seasons could pass on without 
adding some new charm to her as a keepsake. It 
was acruel life—work, work, work, early and late, 
day after day and week after week. It had not 
been always so, but an enemy had crept into this 
bumble home, and paralysed the hands which for- 
merly had borne half the labour for Mable. Disease 
seized on the Widow Brown. Disease is a very 
dreadful tyrant at any time, dwelling any length 
of time, and leaving at any time, or not at all un- 
less hie pleases. Now, what could have made him 
linger in that miserable abode none could say, for 
the widow and her child did everything they could 
to keep him out. ‘They were scrupulously clean— 
they thought that would be a hint that he was not 
wanted; they opened their window, and ventilated 
the poor place—that was another; but he would 
take no hint, attend to no suggestion, but had made 
up his miad to come, and he came. Some people 
said that the widow had a bad habit of sitting up 
late at night, indeed all night long—so, perhaps, 
disease crept in then; for we know that dissipa- 
tion introduces all sorts of unadvisable friends into 
our homes. Then, agaio, it was whispered that she 
had not placed a barrier between her and him in 


therefore he had found an entrance easily. There 
| was truth in these reports, and the widow recog. 
| nised them, and probably was ashamed of he; 
| dissipation and want of care, for from shame or 
| some other cause, she never whispered all this to 
Mable; and she added deceit to the concealment 
and tried to look well and clicerful and happy, 
until one day, when the visitor vanquished lice, put 
her down, and kept her down. 

When first the common enemy came irto her 
house, or passed in at the window rather, as he was 
| driving his chariot of pestilential vapours through 
the air, he looked at the two faces bending over 
their work, and he discussed which of them he 
should carry off first—for abduction was his pur. 
pose. ‘ That’s the easier,” he said, as he glanced 
at the widow’s thin pale cheek, “ I'll have that one 
first, 1 may have a little difficulty with the younger; 
Vil take the old one first, then the other will starve 
or overwork herself—either end will answer my 
purpose; I shall get hold of her without much 
trouble by and bye, if I only wait a time and keep 
my hand in by taking the mother.” 

So Disease fastened on: the Widow Brown. 
Mable would not believe it. As she looked at the 
weak figure stretched on the bed, and saw her work 
drop from her hands, and the over-taxed eyes close 
in an uneasy sleep, she whispered to herself that 
it was only a little ailment from some slight cause, 
that it would pass away, and her dear mother be 
strong aud well again. Little knew Mable that 
Disease was chuckling all the time, and saying, 
“Tm getting my grasp so firmly fixed here that 
nothing on earth will cast me off.” If Mable had 
known that it would have broken her heart. A% 
the weary days and nights passed, the truth slowly 
crept over her mind and clouded her heart. Dis- 
ease now did not think it necessary to hide his face 
completely. ‘It is too Jate for warnings to be of 
| avail,” he said ; ‘ warnings, as my signs are called ; 
I'll just let the hem of my garment be seen, it will 
promise my full presence hereafter, rack the girl's 
heart, perhaps, and prepare it and her for me.” 

A cough came, a little hacking cough. 
“ Nothing,’’ said the widow, “only a little irrita- 
tion in the throat—it will go with the warm wea- 
ther.” Bnt it did not go, it became worse and 
worse, until neither rest. by night nor rest by day 
could that poor widow get. 

At times, now, a dead weight clung round the 
spirit of the once cheerful Mable, all the more 
dreadful that she strove to hide it. Often as she 
sat at work, she tried to sing some little air that 
she once had known, and her voice broke down i 
a smothered sob. At last the widow became 
alarmingly il!, and Mable, in despair, sought medi- 
eal advice. A kind-hearted physician lived in the 
neighbourbood. Mable kuew something of him ; she 
'had worked for his wife. To him she went 
told her tale. “ Do you think, sir,” she said, as be 
| listened to her, “that my mother needs a purer sf 
| than we get in that close street ?” Her heart sank 
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gs she asked the question, for she knew not how | 


the change of abode could be made, or where the 
would come from to make it. 

«J will tell you all about that when I sce her,” 
beanswered. This physician had succeded tolerably 
well in life—that is to say, he had made a sufli- 
cient income for the support of himself, his wife, and 
three children. Ie could, therefore, afford to doa 
Christian act, and attend this poor woman without 
s fee, and he not only cou/d afford, but he sould 
sford, and that is saying something in these money 
grubbing, and money loving days; something, 
however, Which is true of many young physicians 
who can ill afford to give their skill unremunerated. 
Of cours@, if Mrs. Brown, had been an eut-patient 
of an infirmary, he or some other medical man must 


have given her gratuitous advice ; but the widow | 


shrank from the idea of being an infirmary patient, 
Mable disliked it too, and the physician, when it 
was named to him, would not hear of it. 

« Are you going to take my patient from me?" 
he said. 
as well as any one *” 

Mable never mentioned the infirmary again, 

One morning the physician came early. 
a hot summer day. 

rfect drainage of the place offensive. 

“This will never do,” he said, as he entered the 
room. “This smell is pestilential. She won't 
live here a week,”’ he added, as he left the room 
where the widow lay; and, laying his hand on 
Mable’s shoulder, marshalled her before him into 
the adjoining apartment (or closet, rather, for all 
those rooins were but closets), 

“T tell you, she won't live a week; that smell 
is poison to her. You must take her away; you 


It was | 
The heat had made the im- | 
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| 


“ Don’t you think I can kill or cure her | 
'in this hasty way. 
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one or two to wear—not come to odcing without 
yet. Take those with you—or, no—leave them 
at home, and I'll pay for them before they are 
done; you'll have plenty to do in looking after 
your mother. Now, be ready in one hour, and 
I'll bring a cab tothe door, and take you and your 
mother off. 

“ But I cannot,’ sobbed Mable. 

“Cannot,” answered the doctor; “ but you can, 
and you will. I suppose you mean to say you 
have uo money? I have told you I’ll pay for the 
work before it’s done. Now, do as I bid you; be 
ready in one hour from this time. Mind you obey. 
T tell you to do as I bid you.’’ 

Hie left the room as he spoke, angrily, so it 
seemed to Mable. Had she caught a glance at the 
look he cast at her, she might have come to a very 
different conclusion. However, he was gone, and 
then she bethought herself of all she was desired 
to do. 

“ Dear, dear,’ said Mable, as she told her nio- 
ther the physician’s mandate; “ dear, dear, to go 
If he had given me a few days’ 
notice, mother, I could have gone to the shop, and 
taken plenty of work with me. Dear, dear! I 
shall be idle now for a week, perliaps! Dear me, 


| and all through that doctor.” 





must; I don't tel! you it would be better, but you | 


must.” 

Mable sank into a chair, and burst out sobbing, 
while the physician stood coldly looking on, and not 
ssying one word to comfort her. 

“She'll die there before your eyes if you don't 
get her away,” he said. ‘J should have told you 
this a week ago, but I knew that you would be 
carrying on some fool's game of double work, 
atting up night and day to make the money; the 
consequence of which would have been that I sould 
have had two patients on my hands instead of one, 
and your mother no nurse at all. So I just held 
my tongue until this hot weather, which 1 guessed 
vould be here before long, made her removal im- 
perative, She must go at once.” 

Mable’s tears fell faster than ever, and as they 
fell the physician seemed to become still more cal- 

to her grief. 

“She must go this day,” he said. “She is 
roug enough now. She has gained strength from 
the medicine, but she’ll lose it all again, if she 

Ps in this hole to-night. I suppose you baven’t 
much to pack up. How many bundles will your 
dlothes make? ‘Two? Very well; that can be 

ia an hour, Now, what work have you in 
* Only the shirts-—they can wait. 


The widow smiled languidly, and did not blame 
the doctor. 

Mable sat down again, and thought she would 
lave the luxury of a good ery before she went 
away; but just at that moment a clock struck the 
quarter, and told Mable that her erying must be 
put off to a more convenient season. 

“Dear, dear! no time left for anything,” said 
Mable. 

* Not even for crying,’’ added the doctor, enter- 
ing the room. “I thought you would be at that 
work, so I came back to see. Now, make haste 
with the bundles; one quarter is gone, only three 
left. The cab will be at the door in three quarters 
more. I'll pay for it, so don't keep it waiting— 
no waiting-money. I’m not going to throw my 
sixpences away on you.”’ Again he was going to 
leave the room, but Mable kept him. 

“ Sir,” she said—-“ sir—please, sir, would not 
three hours do instead of one? ‘Then, sir, I could 
look out for some work, sir-—and take along with 
me,” 

‘‘ Sir five times,”’ said the doctor. “ When the 
people sir me so often, | know they want to get 
the whip hand of me. Sir, please sir, won’t three 


hours do instead of one ?” and he mimicked Mable’s 


' tearful face. 


manner so closely that it brought a smile to her 
“No, it won’t do,” he added; “ it 


~won’t do; mind, you look sharp; there’s another 


I have | 


quarter gone.” 
How Mable had to hurry! Everything to be 
found and put together in half an hour; the widow 
dressed, the little room set in order for their return, 
everything prepared in half au hour—and another 
quarter struck. 
“ Never mind, Mable,” said the widow, “ we'll 
2p2 
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be ready. Bless me! why I feel stronger and 
better already. I do think all this hurry does me 
good. Put on your best gown, Mable—there, now 
you are tidy. Bless me! there's the cab.” 

And so it was, and the doctor in it, too. 

“ And where’s the crying now ?” he asked, as he 


came into the room, and saw Mable dressed in her , 


best, with two immense bundles, like milk pails, 
hanging from each hand. ‘ Where’s the crying 
now ?”’ 

“ Please, sir, I’ve not had time to do it,” said 
Mable. 

The doctor sent them down stairs ; at least, he 
sent Mable, and then lifted the widow in his arms 
and carried her down, and gently placed her in the 
cab. 

“ Now, give me the key of that room,” he said, 
as Mable locked her door and was going to put it 
into her pocket. “Give me that key, Mable; I 
want it.” 

« Please, sir,’’ began Mable, for she remembered 
that she had not had time to scrub the room or 
clean the grate, or do anything but make it neat 
and tidy. ‘Please, sir, l’ve had no time to clean 
it up.” 

ay know that,” said the doctor, with a kind of 
laugh. ‘Give me that key, though.” 

And Mable could only obey him. They rattled 
through the noisy streets, and stopped at a railway 
station. 

“Wait here for me,” said the doctor, and he 
disappeared behind a very grand-looking place, as 
Mable thought, re-appearing again in a moment or 
two with two railway tickets in his hand. ‘ Now 
come,” and again he lifted the widow in his arms, 
and carried her to the carriage. A few words— 
and perhaps something more than a few words— 





to the guard, secured his help and attention during 
the journey. 

‘‘Now,” said the doctor, when he had seen the 
widow and Mable, with their bundles, fairly stowed 
away—‘ Now, all you have to do is just to go on 





until you stop. Go to that person when you reach 
the end of your journey [he gave Mable a written 
address |, and tell her you are those she expects. 
Don’t be surprised; I have written to her; she 
will let you have a clean and quiet room cheaply. 
Here is the money for the shirts,” and he placed 
alittle roll in her hand. ‘Now, don’t haggle 
about the price; there's no time for that, either,” 
and he laughed again. “ It’s all right; I know 
every penny there is in that paper, and I say it’s 
all right—all lawfully yours; and if I say it’s all | 
right, don’t you say it’s wrong.” | 

Of went the train before the “ please, sir,” 
which lingered on Mable’s lips could fly thence to 
the doctor’s ear. 

“She's a good girl,” he said, as hie stood look- 
ing at the departing train. ‘A very good gil— 
poor child, the blow must come—-I can’t ward it 
off—it must come, sooner or later; better one 
victim than two, however; she would have been | 
the next, but she’s saved at any rate,’’ 


“ You can’t shake me off now,"’ mutiered Dis. 
ease. “I’m here; I need no railway ticket to 
take me from place to place. I go unseen, creep. 


| ing on without noise—silently, secretly,” 


The doctor had sent them to a country villare 


"some thirty or forty miles from London, a place 


where health dwelt in every mild, pure breath of 
air. “ Dear me!” said Mable, as she sat in the cot. 
tage garden and talked to her mother, who was 
resting in an old arm chair beside her, « Dear 
me, it is a pleasant thing, after all, to have nothi 
to do but look on the beautiful sky, and the flowers 
and birds. Dear me, this is, indeed, a very plea. 
sant world.” ; 

But Mable’s idleness came to an end & a week 
for, at the expiration of that period, who should 
appear but the doctor, and his wife and childrey- 
and a fine large house they took there, for the 
doctor’s children looked pale, and he thought they 
wanted country air. ; 

“And was it necessary to tell you we were 
all coming here?” he said, as Mable greeted him 
with a curtsey and a smile. “TI sent you here 
because I knew we should want you. So just take 
one of the bundles and come to us, and transform 
yourself into a lady’s maid as fast as you can; or 
—we’ll see how we like you first, so leave your 
bundle at home. You shall be with my children 
by day, and with your mother in the evening and 
at night.’’ 

“It won’t be for long, poor thing,’’ said the 
doctor to himself, as he walked sadly away. 

Mable entered on her new life at once, and 
while she was away, the next morning, the doctor 
came to the cottage and had a long talk with her 
mother. What he said was unknown to any except 
herself. As he went away, she felt that her child 
had a home for life, if she so pleased, when the 
orphan’s lot should be her’s; and that lot came 
but too soon, for in three months poor Mable was 
motherless. 

“‘T could not save her, my good girl,” the phy- 
sician said to Mable. When first I came to her I 
thought she was beyond all human aid. I could 
only try to give a little temporary relief—a little 
strength for the removal, and then, when she could 
bear it, send her to some quiet place like this, 
where she could die in peace aud happiness, and in 
the consciousness that you had a home, as long as 
you needed one, with us.”’ 

“ And did she know that, sir?” asked the sob- 
bing girl. 

“Yes,” be answered, “ that helped to soften ber 
deathbed.” 

Now, this was one going out of town—two, 
fact—Mable and her mother, and the doctor 
his family. He was a good man, that doctor—* 
Very good man, and there are a few more such iu 
this bad world ; but they are generally of the quiet 
class, who travel on their way very silently, 
never make any great clamour about their doings. 
You don’t always see their rames heading st 
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ebarities ; neither do you hear of them as patrons 
of great societies invariably, and sometimes they 
sre not even good speech-makers. ‘They are just 
gnknown and single-hearted men, doing an immen- 
sity of good in. their day, and fulfilling the command 
—“Let not thy right hand know what thy left 
hand doeth.” 

In summer tours, and with summer tourists, one 
fallacy is conspicuous. People like to run abroad 
ig search of fine scenery before they have studied 
their own. Now, if scenery be the object of a 
journey, and an ennobling and worthy object it is 
to0, the British Isles hold much to please the critical 
observer. The grand old mountains of Wales, the 
dill grander hills of Scotland—the lakes, rivers, 

'sins—are all at home and at hand, to be seen 
easily, and at a trifling cost of time and money. 
Railways bring all these within an easy distance, 
snd the scope of even a light purse, and the old 
three, four, or seven days’ journey in the lumbering 
stage coach is a myth of the past, talked of by 

dmothers, and listened to with wonder by 
grandchildren. A space which was, even in com- 
paratively modern times, a serious undertaking, 
can now be accomplished between breakfast and 
luncheon. Places are brought nearer together in 
time, and virtually in distance. London has lost 
the dignity of isolation, and like mankind in general, 
has experienced the levelling effect of railways and 
great locomotive steam-engines. London is now 
within the reach of thousands to whom, under thie 
old stage coach system, it would have been un- 
attainable. A journey to London formerly was to 
many like going to the North Pole, or any other 
unexplored region ; now the case is altered. The 
peasant can travel as speedily as the peer. The 
distinction between the travelling carriage rolling 
along behind its four post horses, and the lumber- 
ing waggon, dragging on its course in the rear of 
its six or eight sleepy horses, and their jingling 
tells, is abolished; for the difference between the 
frst and third class railway carriages of the day 
does not effect their speed. 

The country girl who leaves her home and sceks 
‘situation in London, no longer fancies herself an 
wien from her own friends. ‘The hundred miles or 
% which separate them wil! be traversed in three 
or four hours, and an excursion train take her there 
tnd back again in a day—and that is her summer 
tour, looked forward to for many a day, talked of 
for many after, and possessing perhaps as large an 
‘mount of concentrated happiness as can be found 
athe accumulated tours of all the semi-fashionable 
"sitors to sea-side reservoirs of human kind. 

To artists, professional men, and studeuts, the 
‘“ummer brings relaxation and joy. The wearied 
man who, day after day, tramps about London with 
* portfolio under his arm, in the anticipation of 
pending so many hours in seeing the art so plea 
Matto him, made unpleasant by the stupidity or 

of those to whom he imparts it, looks 
te to the summer, and its emancipation from 
thraldron of his life, with a keen relish. To 


TOURISTS AND RAILWAYS, 
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| him a summer tour is, what it should be to all, a 


transfer from a day of labour to a day of rest. 
And so it is to all who live not a life of idleness. 
Labour may bring its misery, but it brings its joy 
too, and the keen relish of relaxation from all labour 
is a joy which the wealthy and the unemployed do 
not know, and that is some comfort to the poorer 
workers of life, at any rate. The wealthy have 
comforts and luxuries enough, but they become 
stale and wearisome very often. Relaxation is the 
reward of labour, and the pleasure of the man who 
leaves his labour behind him, and starts on a sum- 
mer expedition, thinking of little but green fields 
and pleasant ways, cannot be equalled by the 
annual departure of another who goes out of town 
simply because the season has come for his disap- 
pearance in duty from the clubs, the opera, and the 
West-end. 

Yet there are different modes of making a sum- 
mer tour, and the excursion tickets now so mach 
in vogue are a satire on a certain class of excur- 
sionists, who seem determined to get over as much 
ground in as short a time as possible, and fancy 
that pleasure. Pleasure! what an insult to the 
name !—a' number of days spent in racing about 
from place to place; examining nothing, under- 
standing nothing, thinking of nothing except whe- 
ther the train will catch the corresponding train or 
not, and whether that will in its turn meet the 
packet, and the packet steam away to a certain 
place by a certain day or hour, and so many days 
spent there be enough for numerous internal city 
excursions, all conducted in the same marvellous 
hurry and bustle. At last, the furthest limit which 
the excursion ticket permits is attained. Then 
comes the race home again, subject of course to all 
the anxieties as to trains and packets being punc- 
tual. However, all goes well, and the excursionist 
is once more in his own house, and then he can 
talk of all he has seen. He has visited a multitude 
of new places, run over the continent with amazing 
speed, perhaps ; but, somehow, he appears to have 
collected nothing but an extraordinary jumble of 
ideas. A cathedral pops into his mind—a very 
grand cathedral—he knows he has seen it some- 
where, and he describes it to his friend ; but when 
he is asked its locality he is fairly puzzled. It may 
be at Jerusalem, or Rouen, or some other place, or 
it may be Notre Dame, at Paris, and the latter 
suggestion being a happy hit, and moreover con- 
firmed by the guide book, he sticks to it, and says, 
of course it was Notre Dame. Yet he cannot ua- 
derstand how he took so lung getting there, but 
“he has seen so many things he quite forgets.” 

That race is mistaken for pleasure by some, 
when in fact it is the most desperate kind of self- 
imposed slavery ; yet if any can find pleasure in 
such comet-like speed, no one has a right to gain- 
say them, for it circulates money, does good to the 
railways, if it does nothing else. Mercury, it would 
seem, must be alarge concomitant. in such natures, 
rolling them about with its own speed, never letting 
them rest, bat driving them on from place to place. 
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Why, their aim is as senseless as that of our former 
friend, who seeks pleasure in the under-bred gaiety 
of a watering place, and, when there, spends her 


EXCURSION 


evenings in sone heated room, instead of on the | 


cool beach in the fresh sea-breeze. 
all, is but a feeling of the mind, and to the man of 
mercury, the quiet tour, the lingering day after day 
in some lovely scene, of which the solitude is one of 
the principal charms, would be as bad as banish- 
ment to an island in the Indian ocean ; aud so it 
would to the female matrimonial aspirant. Both 
would agree in pronouncing such a summer tour a 
lamentable waste of money, and time, and trouble ; 
while the artist, or the artistically disposé¢d, would 
look with pity on natures which could fail to find 
pleasure in scenes that delight them. Yet, after 
all, it is a mere matter of taste, and locomotion may 
be as valuable an attribute as love of scenic beauty 
or thoughtful meditation. It may be!—whether it 
be or not is a question of the judgment, scarcely 
referable to tourists who lave one-sided views on 
the subject. 

“I guess you're not a go-a-head man, Englisher,” 
says the Yankee; “why, I’d travel slick from 
Panama to Nova Scotia, and back again, while 
you’re thinking of it.” 

“And what would you know of the country 
when you came back,” asks the Englishman. 

“T guess I’d know as much as when I went,” 
is the reply. 

And the spirit of the American, the “ go-a-head”’ 
spirit, dwells in many au Englishman's heart (not 
so much in English women’s, they have more sense) 
and drives lim, metaphorically speaking, from 
Panama to Nova Scotia and back while others are 
only thinking of the journey. Still, he has a right 
to consider that pleasure if he pleases, and the 
fallacy may have arisen out of a very commendable 
desire. He may be engaged in business, may have 
oily a certain time to spare, only a certain sum of 
money to spend. That is avery common case. He 
wishes to see as much of the world as be can, and 
that is a commendable wish, but a little whisper 
says, he also wants to get as much as he can for 
his money. In the latter motive there may be no 
great harm—a little bit of sordid feeling, but 
nothing more—and that is so common an error 
that we pass it over. Everyone likes to get as 
much as he can for his money. It seems a pity to 
get out in Fleet-street when you can go to Loudon 
sridge for the sixpence, and the mercurial tourist 
likes to get as muchas he can for his money. 
Perhaps he defeats himself by over haste. What 
does he go for? Merely for the sake of being car- 
ried so many miles by railways? If that be his 
object, he cau gain it by taking a succession of 
railway tickets from CGiravesend to London and 


Pleasure, after | 
glimpse of each and sees none perfectly. 


TICKETS. 





be as easily attained between Gravesend and 
London as between London and the Rhine, or any 
other Continental tourist termination. But the 
mercurial traveller wauts to see and know new 
places, and by this speedy transit, he just catches 


He has 


an immense amount of labour, and not half the same 








pleasure he would obtain by a more leisurely course 
of proceeding—if he would only believe it ; but he 
won’t, and so that settles the matter. 

“To travel from Dan to Beersheba,” and say 
that all is barren, has become proverbial, and 
thousands do so. ‘Those who have the means of 
travelling, to whom neither time nor money is an 
object, often leave home and return to it again, and 
say that all is barren. But then they are of the 
class called fortunate, to whom nature has been go 
wonderfully kind, that she has left them nothing to 
wish for, or, so it seems, to be pleased with. They 
drag on their lives in a vapid state, and cireum. 
stance drags them away in the summer, and drags 
them back again. They travel with their eyes shut, 
and have neither the energy nor the wit to say even 
that all is barren. 

Better Mercury than that. He does try to see 
something, at any rate; he opens his eyes, and 
stretches his legs, when the railway will give him 
time to do so. He errs on the side of over- 
activity, and activity is a merit, something like a 
virtue, and every virtue carried to an extreme 
is avice; and this is exactly what the mercurial 
traveller does; he turus his virtue into a vice, the 
vice an error, for vice is error, and therefore, by a 
tortuous mode of acquiring, we set down to him 
the error of travelling over a thousand miles or more 
in the time which a quarter of the distance would 
have taken to accomplish. 

But every man to his own mind; some people 
like one thing, some another. The rapid tourist 
may attain his aim by flying from place to place, as 
effectually as any leisurely traveller. He may, and 
no doubt he does, gain a certain amount of satis- 
faction, quite as much perhaps as the sentimentalist 
or the reveller in nature’s beauties, or the matri- 
monially disposed daughters of a house. 

And a pleasant thing it is to think that the 
summer brings its relaxation ; yet there is a thought 
of sorrow with it, too. Earth’s heritage mingliag 
with every scence and movement of life. There are 
little pale faces in the dirty streets, and one cannot 


help thinking that a summer tour, a breath of 
country air, to them would be a life-giving pleasure. 


back ; and the latter species of summer touring | 


would have this advantage ; Mercury could dine in 
his own house between the excursions, or the joiuts 
of the one excursion, for this would be one excur- 
sion, or in the light of one. 
given space in a given time be the object, this could 


So, if to pass over a | 


Little children seem made for the country, and the 
country for them. ‘I'he flowers, and the birds, and 
the pure fresh breezes, all appertaining to the 
atmosphere which a child should breathe. Bat 
many of London's children are strangers to all these 
things. The street is their country, and thed 

note of some imprisoned bird the only song they 
hear; and yet they, some of them at least, may 


aspire now to the dignity of being tourists, 


faces, may be seen 


loaded vans, filled with happy cart 


conveying the children to and from their 





restricted excursion, consisting of one day's plea- 
sore. Blessings many be in the lot of the inventor, 
ghoever he was, of these Sabbath school and week 
day school trips, in large vans, to Epping Forest 
snd a dozen of other lovely spots around this great 
cily. 

He has conferred more happiness on more young 
pearts than all the great conquerors of earth. And 
may happiness be largely in his life’s evening who 


- 
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has made a million of very pleasant days to young 
children ; or, if his life has faded away, may the 
grass grow green, and daisies bloom in beauty, and 
for a few years kind eyes be dim above the place 
where he rests. 

But summer comes to an end, and excursions 
come to an end, and tours, and tourists, also, for 
the matter of that—and so does all which may or 
need be said about them. 


— oe 








TWENTY-SEVEN 


YEARS OF A COSMOPOLITE’S LIFE: 


BEING 
PAGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
LEAVES PENANG FOR SIAM, 


Ayrer a pleasant sojourn of many months at Pe- 
nang, | turned my back with a heavy heart upon 
that beautiful island and its hospitable inhabitants 
with a very vague idea of where my next destina- 
tion could be, after visiting Malacca and Singa- | 
re. Before leaving I repeatedly visited the | 
Hill, for the prospect from it is the most glorious | 
emceivable. The big tree isa singular and solitary 
specimen of its nature; not another exists in this 
whole island. Its height is gigantic, with no 
branches save at the very top, and it requires four- 
teen people at arms length from each other to span 
it. The waterfall is situated in a very romantic 
spot, the favourite resort of pic nie parties. It has 
avery melancholy story, relative to the shocking 
fate of two young officers of the 35th Regiment 
Madras Native Infantry, then stationed there. 
These rash young men succeeded in clambering up 
to the surface where the basin or torrent flows, 
and it is presumed that they endeavoured to cross 
over from one side to another. However this may 
be, it is very certain that their friends who were 
watching for them saw, to their unspeakable hor- 
ror, the two bedies hurled over the precipice, and 
dashed to pieces on the smooth rocks beneat!. 
The passage out of the southern channel from 
Penang was a sublime picture, to which no poet or 
painter could do justice ; thickly clothed as it is 
with the most beautiful little islands, well wooded, 
tnd alongside of which the water runs so deep 
that vessels pass close enough by to converse with 
ihe fishermen on shore. But as far as this the 
"hole of the straits may be considered a spleudid 
Panorama. Shortly after leaving we passed the 
sreup of islands called the Pulo Dingdings, once a | 
totorious resort of Malay pirates, indeed of very — 
recent years a nest of them was there discovered — 
tad exterminated. In a few days we anchored off | 
acca, one of the most ancient and delightful- , 
oking towns in India. Our stay here was very | 





» though we had ample time to see what was 


hospitable. 


worth seeing. A few Europeans only reside here, 
including the officers on detachment from Penang 
and Singapore, but these few I found kind aud 
Fruit and fish were very abundant 
and cheap. On arriving at Singapore I had 
scarcely landed when I encountered an old Portu- 
guese captain whom I had known familiarly at 
Cochin. He told me that he was going to sail 


Ina day or two’s time for Siam, and offered to give 


me a passage, there and back, if 1 had the curiosity 


' to see the floating city of Bangkok, and had time 


to spare. I had both, and eagerly embraced the 


offer. 

Of Singapore itself I shall say more in another 
place. In general with the other straits settle- 
ments, it possesses many charms, is perhaps one of 
the greatest marvels of the progress of commerce 
and civilization, rising, as it has done, in the course 
of so very few years from a miserable village, the 
resort of a few poor Malay fishermen, into so con- 
siderable a town as to claim fair pretensions of soon 
becoming the fourth Presidency. 

Sailing past Pedro Blauco, a dangerous liltle 
rock in the very centre of the Singapore Channel, 
we soon emerged into an open and boundless 
ocean, and as speedily experienced the rapid tran- 
sition from the calm, peaceful waters of the strait 
to the perpetually troubled bosom of the China Sea. 
The ordinary voyage from Singapore to Siam ought 
to occupy but little more than a fortnight. We 
had everything at first in our favour. A good 
stout ship, well manned, well trimmed, and a rapid 
sailer. We had a very good supp!y of live stock on 
board, especially ducks and loads of water. The 
wind, moreover, was favourable, and we made such 
good progress in the first week that we had long 
passed Pulo Obi, and had fairly entered the Gulf 
of Siam. Then came one of those sudden changes 
so prevalent in these latitudes. ‘The fair wind fell 
rapidly, and the air became sultry. The waters 
were motionless, and a distant bank of clouds to 
windward lowered ominously and portentously. 
By noon the heat, notwithstanding awnings, became 
insufferable, and as the day closed and the evening 
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mounted pinuacle upon pinnacle, till, like a sombre 
pall, they stretched across the skies. Still, not a 
breath of wind ruffled the ocean, and the ship lay 
like a heavy log upon the water. 

Our erew were mostly Portuguese Roman Ca- 









































tions, and the Lascars were equally credulous. 
There was on board, besides myself, two other pas- 
sengers, a Romish priest and his black cat —about 
the two most unlucky things, according to Jack, 
that could set foot upon a ship*’sdeck. ‘They were 
now the objects of peculiar aversion to the crew, 
and tle poor cat very shortly met with a miserable 
end. The seccnd mate lured her to the vessel’ 
side, during the rev. padre’s absence from deck, 
and then heartlessly pitched the brute overboard. 
Now, about this said cat, I have a most extraor- 
dinary and almost incredible anecdote to reiate, for 
the truth of which, however, I can honestly vouch. 
One evening, three days after the cat had been 
missing, the padre was seated on the storm sheets, 
pensively watching the glories of the setting sun, 
and probably thinking of his distant home, and those 
friends in France whom in all probability he would 
never again set eyes upon in this life. Suddenly he 
started up and exclaimed with energy that he was 
certain he heard his cat mewing somewhere near 
him. Impossible ! the thing was ridiculous. 
He listened again and again, asserted his positive 
belief that the cat was in existence. By degrees, 
we all thought we could hear some plaintive cry, 
but it seemed to come distinctly from under the 
ship’s stern. After many surmises and much con- 
jecture, after many crossings and paters, the cap- 
tain, much against the advice of the second mate, 
caused his small boat, which was suspended from 
the stern, to be gradually and carefully lowered, 
with himself and the priest in it, and there, sure 
enough, half starved, and more than half drowned, 
was the wretched cat! She had managed to attach 
herself firmly by her claws to some part of the 
rudder, and there, with feline tenacity, had re- 
mained three days and two nights. 

As the niglit closed in, the aspect of the weather 
became more and more threatening. Inthe sombre 
gloom of evening, dark swarthy men congregated in 
knots along the decks and whispered their apprehen- 
hensions softly to each other, as though fearing lest 
the genius of the storm were hovering up aloft. The 
captain himself pacedthe deck silently, with troubled 
brow, ever and anon casting his eyes anxiously to 
windward, and falling into a deep reverie for a few 
seconds. 

“ T don’t like it, mister,” at length he exclaimed 
abruptly; “I don’t like the look of it at all, sir. 
There—too much the cut of the China typhoon in 
them clouds to please; however, here goes to make 
all snug in good time.” 


hauling and furling, and lowering and hoisting, 
until the vessel was reduced to the smallest amount 
of canvass, and her stately tall masts stood out 


drew on, the heavy embankment of clouds had | 


tholies, men deeply imbued with divers supersti- | 





With a hearty good will the crew set to work | 


| 
! 
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palpably against the leaden firmament abore in 
which not one solitary star twinkled comfort to the 
troubled mariner. Truly it was a heart-sickenine 
moment, and a heart-sickening music to listen t, 
the screeching of blocks and the gently flapping of 
heavy sails, as the skilful mariners made reaiy to 
give battle to the enemy now rapidly approaching, 

As night fairly set in, we heard, first faintly and 
indistinctly, a distant rumbling as though of g 
thousand iron chariots rolling through some vaulted 
arch, and the sparks from their iron wheels fizzed 
and flew over the black embankment that rose up 
from that dark and murky horizon. We looked 


| down into the inky ocean, but there was nothing 


to comfort us there; we looked up towards the 
impenetrable firmament, and faith alone soothed 
with a hope of mercy—that merey which, of g 
veritable truth, we required. 

Gradually but regularly that rumbling grew 
louder and louder, and the intenseness of the light- 
ning increased. I can truthfully assert that there 
was not one second’s interval between the thunder 
and the lightning flashes—sheet lightnings with 
fork lightning, like fiery serpents, disporting them. 
selves in the sky. All this time not a breath of 
wind rippled the waters, and the night grew on 
apace. Sleep was out of the question. Who 
could sleep with such a fearful enemy close at 
hand and rumbling like countless artillery? 

About teu o’clock, p.m., the thunder storm had 
approached so near that the detonations were in- 
deed terrific, and the glare of the lightning the 
most fearful to behold; but still, this was a trifle 
to what was yet to come. 

About half-past eleven the storm burst directly 
over us. ‘There was one long, vivid, blue flash of 
the most fearful lightning I have ever witnessed. 
I hope never to see the like again. This was fol- 
lowed by a second of intense darkness that perfectly 
blinded us, and a suffocating sulphurous smell ; thea 
there came one mighty crash, enough to burst the 
tympanum—enough, one would have thouglit, to 
rend heaven and earth. Before its echo died away 
there succeeded another flash and another detona- 
tion. Everybody on deck, helmsman included, 
flew below the instant they recovered themselves 
from the stunning effect. ‘The ship was left to ber 
fate, and we sought refuge in the darkness, or 
wherever the blinding brilliancy and the deafening 
roar of that terrible lightning and thunder were 
least seen or heard. 

For three long hours the ship was left to care 
for herself—for three long hours, every second of 
which we all deemed our last—did this awful 
storm rage overhead. Not a drop of rain fell, not 
a breath of air blew. Had it been squally we 
must have all gone toeternity. At last, as though 
a parting salute, there came oue terrible 
which lighted up the hold so brilliantly that the 
minutest objects were visible for au instant; thea 
a smoky, suffocating sensation ; then——but no pes 
could describe the sound of that last peal 
thunder! Every timber in the vessel 
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yoook again. Every heart on board ceased to beat 
awhile. A-short pause, and then ensued the noise | 
of heavy timbers falling and crashing on deck. 
Then came down torrents of heavy rain, and simul- 
taneously almost the morning dawned. That ter- 
rible storm had carried its elements elsewhere, 
wd, creeping up on deck, we found the handsome 
barque of yesterday evening one unshapely wreck, 
with all three masts gone by the decks, and liter- 
ally shivered by the lightning ! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ARRIVE AT SIAM. 


Tae morning after the fearful thunderstorm 
related in the last chapter, was devoted exclusively 
to clearing away the wreck, and setting up jury- 
masts from loose spars—-an operation to which all 
hands set with a remarkably good will, so as to 
profit by the iuterval of peace, from the prevailing 





calms, which evidently harbingered another storm, 
violent squalls, or a regular right down furious 
gle. The heavy rain that had fallen, left off 
about seven a.m., and the sun shone as brightly as 
ever. That very self-same night, 1 some years 
alterwards ascertained, not three hundred miles 
distant from where we experienced the thunder- 
storm, the troop ship Golvonda, Captain Bell (on 
board of which, as the reader may, perhaps, re- 
member, 1 was at one period of my life about to 
commence my nautical career), with the head- 
quarters of the 37th Regiment, Madras Native — 
Infantry, bound for China, foundered in the China | 
Sea, with every soul on board—one of the many in- | 
stances of Providential escapes which I have met | 
io my pilgrimage through life. | 

By two p.m., the old padre, helping with a | 
good will, the jury masts were set up staunch and | 
taught, and we were under all sail that we could 
avail ourselves of. Although, as a matter of 
course, our speed was not rapid, we flattered our- 
seives that in a fortnight’s time we should reach 
our destination. Soon, too, a pleasant fair breeze 
set in, and everything promised well. On in- 
spection of the live stock, we found the hencoop 
entirely stove in, and several of the fowls dead or 
dying. The ducks, however, were all in a flourish- 








ing condition, and gave evidence of it by joyous 
quackings. As night came on, the eastern sky 
began to lower again, and we were very much 
ifraid of last night's storm being repeated. It 
tarned out, however, nothing but a succession of 
vind aud rainy squalls for the most part, aud which 
belped us on encouragingly towards our destina- 
Yon, The heavy fall of rain, however, proved in 
the squall a most serious though ludicrous disaster 
to the old padre and myself. Captain C., although 
‘good man at heart, was exceeding impatient and | 
short tempered. For the last few nights he had | 
wt been able to take sleep, and being wet to the | 
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skin into the bargain, he was not in the most 
amiable of moods, as he paced the deck to and fro, 
ever and anon pausing to solace himself with what 
he called ua poco ginabre con agua. The old priest 
and myself remained on deck, under the shelter of 
the poop, and doing our own little brandy pawnee 
till long after midnight. About that period there 
chanced to come on a very violent squall of rain 


_and wind, the former literally looding the decks, 
and causing the ducks aforesaid to be most exuber- 


ant iv their mirth. Now the captain had many 
and continual orders to issue to the crew, most of 
which had to be repeated over and over again, 
owing to the tremendous din the ducks were 
making. At last old C. lost all patience, and 
singing out to the cook, bid him take up his 
station, armed with a sharp knife, close alongside 
the coop, and chop off the head of the first 
obstreperous duck that protruded its neck between 
the bars for the purpose of indulging in a quack. 
This functionary had no sooner takeu up his sta- 
tion than one unhappy duck fell a victim to its 
noisy propensities, ‘The fearful warning, I am 
sorry to say, was entirely lost upon the others. To 
the very last duck they determined to have out 
their quack, and the last duck fell beneath the 
executioner’s knife. 

Next morning there was a goodly array of fine 
fat ducks, that might have graced any poulterer’s 
shop; but then came the serious consideration 
that when these had been eaten up we had nothing 
else to subsist upon, and with such hot weather 
they would hardly keep beyond the day. Captain 


| C., however, had eaten salt duck in China, aad 


after picking out some for present use, the rest 
were duly soused in brine, and served out as re- 
quired. On this abominable fare—for abominable 
and filthy it was, however disguised in curries or 
with spices, we had the option of subsisting for 
three long weeks, or of starving. 

The latter portion of our voyage, although the 
weather continued fair, brought monotonous work, 
It was only to observe how thickly the northern- 
most part of the Gulf of Siam is studded with 
richly wooded but desolate islands—pleasant to 
look upon, and no doubt healthy, and which, with 
any little cultivation might, perhaps, be induced to 
rival the Malacca Straits in every respect. We 
passed close to many, and, weather permitting, 
landed at some, aud strolled over them as best we 
could; almost all possessed one or more small 
harbour of refuge, which would prove most advan- 
tageous to trade, but in not a single instance 
could we trace the vestige of human habitation. 
Fish there was in abundance, and many wild 
specics of jungle fowl; and as for parrots and 
blue pigeons, they literally swarmed about these 
places; but we were never fortunate cnough to 
baz any that we shot, as they fell either into 
eatangled brushwood, or were instantly carried off 
by sea liawks, which hovered by scores over the 
islands, 

Our near approach to Siam was indicated by 
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the lofty land of Cambogiad to our right, and one 
day, after we had sighted this, we came to anchor 
in the latter roadstead, close off the bar, and 
opposite to the mouth of the river Menam. 

There were likewise here at anclior, besides our- 
selves, one or two English traders aud as many 
Chinese junks, and from one and another of these 


we speedily replenished our stock. ‘There were | 


also several fishermen, who had their nets firmly 
attached to poles driven into the sand on the bar, 


who of a morning visited these fisheries, and sup- | 


plied us liberally with mullet and other fish at very 


reasonable prices. 
The view of Siam from the anchorage is anything 


but iaviting. A long low range of mangrove 
bushes extending as far as the eye can reach, and 
a few lofty hills in the distance, and nothing more 
—not even a cocoa nut tree. 

Soon after we had anchored, the captain landed 
in the longboat, manned by six men, and provi. 
sioned for the run up to Bangkok and back. He 
was compelled to do this for the purpose of 
obtaining the King’s permission to enter the river 
without which no pilot, without risk of his head 
would undertake to conduct a foreign vessel across 
the bar. We awaited his return most impatiently, 
| for the monotony of the scenery was abominabie 

beyond description. 





ROBERT FLOCKHART, THE STREET PREACHER. 


Many individuals now scattered widely over the 


world remember a street preacher in Edinburgh, | 


who, with professional regularity, and more even 
than professional zeal, employed tlie hours that he 
could appropriate to the object, in fulfilling literally 
the commandment, to go into the highways and 
compel them to come in. Not a few of them, we 
fear, recollect the old and worn preacher, for he 
became old in that work, as an enthusiast at whose 
broad dialect and strange remarks they were 
amused, rather than as one with whose sincere love 
for his fellowmen they sympathised. Day by day, 
in all the changes of scason, in all the various 
kinds of weather that Edinburgh experiences, the 
preacher, after he became in some measure recog- 
nised and tolerated, had his service on every week- 
day evening, in the square at St. Giles’ Cathe. 


dral, and on Sabbath evenings in the space before | 


the Royal Theatre. 
Robert Flockhart was born at Dalnottar, near 


Glasgow, on the 4th February, 1778, and he died 
in 1857, in his eightieth year. He was a small 


and rather “ spare’’ man, who had never apparently | 
been possessed of great physical strength, and yet | 


he went on to 2 good old age, doing hard work. 


His father was a nailer, and while the son alleged | 


that he had not the benefit of a good example in 
his infancy, yet he was kept at school from his 
fifth to his tenth year, and at home he was com- 
pelled to learn the mothers’ and shorter catechisms, 
and this he says was all the religious instruction 
he got. Many persons get less, and we conclude 
that there was a favourable feeling to religion in 
the family. In his tenth year he was apprenticed 
to his father’s business of nail making for* seven 
years, but he disliked the trade, and enlisted in the 
Breadalbane Fencibles. That regiment was, how- 
ever, particular respecting the maguitude of their 
men, and Robert Flockhart being only five feet 
three inches high, was beneath their standard, and 
discharged. He then joined the 81st Regiment, 
and having been two weeks on the passage from 


Newhaven to Chatham, he was six weeks on the 
_voyage from Chatham to Guernsey. His early 
experiences of the sea were unfavourable. Ina 
short time th> regiment was sent to the Cape of 
Good Hepe, and quartered there for a considerable 
period. When the 8lst Regiment was ordered 
home, he volunteered into the 22nd Regiment for 
India, and again the weather was unfavourable, for 
the ship was four months on the passage from the 
Cape to Calcutta. 

A small work,* edited by Dr. Guthrie, of Edin- 
burgh, contains notes of Robert Flockhart’s life, 
written by himself, but not commenced, it states, 
until he had entered on his sixty-seventh year. In 
| these notes he describes his military life both ia 
| Africa and in Asia, until a certain period, in dis. 

mal colours. He does not particularly specify all 
the enormous crimes which he charges on 
| himself, but he confesses the habitual breach of 
every commandment, except perhaps the sixth, of 
which he does not appear to have been literally 
| guilty. 
He was engaged under General Lake in the war 
against Holkar, whose descendant, the preseat 





| Holkar, has remained faithful in the great rebel. 
lion. 

The 22nd Regiment marched from Calcutta to 
to Cawnpore, and after they had remained in that 
now noted city for some time, they were ordered 
to pursue Holkar, who led them, according to 
Robert Flockhart, to the borders of Persia before 
he surrendered, “by the side of a large river, 
called the Hyphasis, at the time covered over with 
ice,” and “ nearly 2,000 miles from Caleutta. Ilis 
regiment mutinied, for they were left in arrears 
their pay by their colonel for six months. A 
although their rebellion consisted only in marching 
up tothe General’s quarters and making their com 
plaint known, yet they were deprived of their arms, 
and sent down the river to Burhampool. 


—— 





* Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
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gid not forget this long sail on the Ganges. It 
ws “more pleasant,” he thought, forty years 
ards, than any he “ever had in his life.” 

The country through which they passed was a 
«beautiful part of the world, and presented a 
ious sight, the sun shining gloriously, the birds 
singing, the fields filled with fruit trees laden with 
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fruit, and with indigo and cotton, and almost every | 


other thing for the comfort and good of man and 
beast.” He had been made a corporal in India, 
but at Burhampore he was reduced to the ranks 
for disobedience to the orderly sergeant. Lieut.- 
Col. Dalrymple (not the colonel who had kept back 
thepayof theregiment) remitted the personal punish- 
ment which formed part of his sentence. Hitherto 
his life in India had exceeded the wickedness of his 
former years. The Baptist missionaries had a few 
converts in the 22nd, but they had not awakened 
any serious thoughts in the mind of the Dalnottar 
yailer, who drew in after life a graphic, but a very 
humiliating, view of his own condition and the 
state of his regiment. At last he was sent to the 
hospital, a sick man. Having no companions 
there, he sought to wile away the time in reading 
Cook’s “ Voyages,” and when that book was ended, 
he was obliged to take Alleine’s “ Alarm.” He 
dated the change in his conduct from the perusal 
of that volume in the hospital. The Sergeant on 
duty supplied him with religious books, but he 
advised him also to read the Bible, as too many 
books would confuse his mind in its state at that 
time. The Sergeant had a private room for him- 
self and his family, and the invalid was invited to 
jom them in their worship. Fifty years’ experi- 





ence of the world enabled him to write, “* what | 


the Sergeant said to me in 1807 has been verified 
ever since, and will be till I give up the ghost.” 

He was confined for two years in the hospital, 
where he met with Mr. Chamberlain, one of the 
Baptist missionaries, and he was haptised subse- 
quently in Calcutta, by Mr. Ward, auother of these 
mission-pioneers, He described the 22nd Regiment 
as an extremely wicked body of men, yet he found 
among them several members of the Baptist 
Church. Its missionaries visited the barracks and 
the camp, and breakfasted sometimes with the men, 
although they were “ forbidden” by the officers ; 
and the changes of fifty years are not more remark- 
able in any other department of life than in the 
military service ; for whatever may be the opinion 
f individuals among the officers, none of them 
vould now veuture to forbid the visits of mission- 
aes, at proper seasons, to their regiments in any 
part of the world. 

The 22nd Regiment formed part of the force 
ordered from Calcutta, under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 


‘gainst the Mauritius, and Robert Flockhart was — 


*ngaged at the attack upon Port Louis. General 


rerombie encouraged the formation of religious 

among his soldiers, and “ the Church” in the 

‘had no difficulty in the maintenance of their 
meetings during this compaign. 

After the capture of the place Flockhart became - 
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again idle, and he was invalided, and sent home 
along with Sergeant Macfarlane, who had been use- 
ful to him in the hospital at Burhampore. Upon 
their arrival at Chelsea, the Serjeant was discharged 
with a pension of one shilling daily, and his com- 
panion and convert joined a veteran battalion. By 
mistake he was entered in an Irish battalion then 
stationed at Youghal. He reached that place after 
passing some time in the Isle of Wight, and when 
at Youghal the Colonel, at his request, memorialised 
the Duke of York to obtain his exchange to the 
9th battalion in Edinburgh. The transfer required 
time, and he occupied his leisure in that work to 
which his life was devoted subsequently. He 
went among the cottages of the Irish peasantry, 
and sought “to drive away the pope and penances 
and purgatory, in all directions, and I prayed with 
them, and they went on their knees with me, both 
men and women.” Upon his solitary march from 
Youghal to Dublin, wherever he was billeted, he 
pursued the same course, and he does not appear 
to haye met any incivility, at that time, on account 
of his zeal. He had a commercial transaction upon 
that march. He found the people very willing to 
take tracts, and having met a packman he ex- 
amined his stock, consisting principally of pictures 
of the saints. He persuaded the packman to ex- 
change the pictures for tracts, and sent him on his 
way as a dealer in evangelical literature amongs 
Roman Catholic population. As for the ecclesias- 
tical works of art, he wrote, “ Having reached a 
place where no person saw me, I tore up the saints 
and buricd them in a field. I hope that all the 
mischief they could do was buried with them.” 
He sailed from Dublin to Irvine, walked on to 


Glasgow, visited his father and mother, who were 





| then residing at Old Kilpatrick, and proceeded to 


Edinburgh. The 9th battalion of veterans were sta- 
tioned in the castle. They were worse than the 22nd 
Regiment. The stranger among them did not know 
how he could get on with his habits. At last one 
morning he left his beat, put on his great coat, 
walked to a form, and commenced to pray in the 
midst of the scoffiing and scorning 9th battalion. 
There was, he wrote, a great calm. He had now 
broken the ice, and could go forward reproving 
“the abounding iniquity.” The Adjutant arrested 
him, and confined him in the “ black hole” for 
preaching. This was not a cunning expedient, for 
the grated window overlooked the entrance to the 
castle, and the commanding officer, to his surprise, 
found a large crowd listening to a sermon from a 
prisoner, and he was one of his own soldiers. 


_ After examining the cause cf this prisoner’s con- 


finement, the officer ordered his release. Next 
morning the Adjutant, to his surprise, found the 
soldier again warning his companions in the 
barrack-square. The Perthsbire Militia were at 
the time in the castle, and the men and officers 
alike encouraged the military missionary. The 
Adjutant of the 9th battalion, being possessed of 
very different views, picked him up in the act, and 
once more sent him to the black hole. The sen- 
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tence in reality sent him to the grated window, 
and there he was, again preaching to a numerous 
crowd, when Major Rose, the commanding officer, 
passed into the castle. He inquired into the 
reason of this second imprisonment, and at once 
ordered the release of the prisoner, giving him 
permission to read the Bible, engage in prayer, 
and speak to the men in the barracks, whenever 
duty did not interfere. 

The officers in the castle, with the exception 
of the Adjutant, favoured his practice generally, 
and they even requested him to address the Chap- 
lain on the subject, who, they supposed, did not 
discharge his duty with much fidelity to the 
soldiers. Robert Flockhart complied publicly with 
their request—we hope, to the Chaplain’s benefit. 

The Adjutant was not solitary among the men 
of the battalion in his opinion of these proceed- 
ings. One day, when Flockhart was singing a 
hymn before his ordinary services, the canteen 
keeper struck him heavily behind the ear. The 
blow knocked him down, and, when he rose, the 
men present wished him to report the canteen 
keeper, who was the gunner of the castle, and must 
have altogether enjoyed a profitable place ; but he 
declined, adding, “I will pray for him.” The man 
seemed to be nothing better of this forbearance, 
but shortly after went down to Newhaven, when 
the tide was full, and drowned himself, 

The marriage of Robert Flockhart was out of 
the common course, like many other passages of 
his life. While he was in the castle of Edinburgh 
with his veteran battalion, the words of Scripture, 
he writes, came into his mind, “It is not good for 
man to be alone.” He also remembered that the 
married soldiers were allowed to sleep out of the 
barracks with their families, and that he knew 
would be favourable to his religious views. So, 
being by this time thirty-five years of age, he decided 
to take awife. Next came into his mind other words 
of Scripture—namely, ‘‘a prudent wife is from the 
Lord ;”’ and he prayed that he might be directed 
in his search. Then he made a bargain with his 
own mind—a dangerous and presumptuous compact 
perhaps—that he was to seck, and the person 
whom the Lord had appointed for him was to cun- 
sent, while so long as he sought persons who were 
not appointed for him, they were to say No. This 
was his arrangement, and unless he expected a 
miracle in his case (but he had some such opinion), 
we do not know that it was wise. A marriage 
may occur, and be extremely happy, and useful to 
both parties, after they have been acquainted for 
some time, and have fallen into the idea gradually, 
when, as a matter of course, one of the two would 
have said “‘ No” to the proposal, put in this pre- 
mature way. Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
the female who would not say “ No,” in the circum. 
stances, would make a good wife. In the world, 


and amongst the common-miuded people thereof, 
we have heard of cases where this rapid wooing 
answered, but they are not numerous. 

A bachelor, who was also a Bailie, and deeply 
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immersed in the business of his small burgh jg 
Scotland, once adopted that idea of his own leaal 
solitude which seized the mind of Robert Flockhart 
in 1813. The Bailie was a man of abundant means 
aud, like the celebrated Laird o’ Cockpen, he Mile 
favourable to his own personal appearance, Tis 
matrimonial notion had occurred to him unhappily 
at a very busy season. He determined neverthe. 
less to carry through his resolution, and having 
recalled to mind all the marriageable ladies of his 
acquaintance near at hand, he placed them in the 
order of preference. The favourite was at home when 
the Bailie arrived, and the request for her hand 
was promptly made and as promptly negatived, 
Nothing daunted by this refusal, the business man 
walked straight to No. 2, stated where he had 
been, why he had been, and the reply which he had 
received, ending by the proffer of a heart, if he bad 
one. No.2 did not altogether relish the fate of 
No. 1, and sought time to consider. Thus encou. 
raged, the wooer persevered, not in this particular 
suit, but in a series of suits; and, having reached 
the home of his third intended, he made the same 
proposal, after recounting the result of his two 
former visits. Perhaps to pique No. 2, but for 
some reason, No. 3 consented briefly to the terms, 
and the happy Bailie returned to his bales and his 
ledgers to compensate for his two hours of court- 
ship by a late night. Before the intended marriage 
became public, and very early indeed, No, 2 allowed 
the applicant for her love to know that she had 
considered. The lover of half an hour answered 
that he had decided. True to his decision, he ia 
due course married No. 3. They lived very much 
like other people. As years rolled away a flock of 
little numbers followed. As other years rolled on, 
these little numbers assumed individually the ave- 
rage magnitude. Nothing occurred to distinguish 
that marriage from the common run of marriages, 
yet we do not commend this mode of courtship. 

Robert Flockhart having arranged in his mind 
the symptoms which were to follow his questioning 
aud guide his selection, proceeded to the settle- 
ment of his theory. He asked, and was declined 
once, twice, thrice. He persevered, in the convic- 
tion that he would arrive at the right person ia 
the end; and the fourth took him “ for better” at 
his word. Some of her friends persuaded her 
subsequently to decline, and she declined. The 
suitor for her hand received this intelligence in 4 
resigned spirit ; yet he made an effort to restore 
her to a better state of mind, and he was success- 
ful. 

His marriage prevented another voyage. All 
the single men in the corps of veterans were 
ordered to Shetland. The Adjutant expected that 
he had now got quit of the preaching soldier. 
Accordingly, when the unmarried soldiers stepped 
out of the ranks, the Adjutant, when he found his 
euemy standing still among the married men, $#& 
“ What, Flockhart, I thought your religion did 
not permit you to marry ?” The soldier was more 
at home in religious discussion than the Adjutast, 














and he quoted, in answer to his officer, as he 
scknowledged himself with emphasis, the words of 
Heb. xiii. 4; and he adds of the Adjutant :— 


When he heard that, he was horror-stricken. Having a 
gsitch in his hand, he strack his boot with it, and, tarning 
on his heel, said,‘ I have been in many parts of the world, 
gad I never met with any one that could beat me till I met 
gith Robert Flockhart, and he would beat the very devil.’ 
All the men burst out into laughter, and laughed at him 


post heartily.” 


horror-stricken, but a little given to profane lan- 

,and, at least, to claiming greater familiarity 
gith the capabilities of one personage, not of the 
earth, than it is necessary for an crdinary man, 
still in the body, to profess. 

Drinking usages met, and sought to stop Robert 
Flockhart’s way inthe world. Being married, and 
living out of the Castle, he was allowed to work at 
his trade, when the military duty which he per- 
formed did not require his presence. He attempted 
to work in two shops, but he had a double work 
laid on him to discharge, and his daily comfort in 
jabour was not compatible with his spiritual work. 


The men were all paid in a public-house, and the | 


military nailer would not conform to the usage of 
spending sixpences for whiskey. He was perse- 
cated for that reason. He was persecuted for 
other reasons. He endeavoured to teach the nail- 
ers, as he had taught the soldiers—and they were 
even more unruly, He “ preached to one master’’ 
who threatened tu “kick him down stairs” in the 
spirit of the planter, who whipped his slave because 
he had prayed for him. He removed from that 
shop; but he was little better in the next, and the 
stale of the working classes of that period appears 
to have been, in his experience, considerably worse 
than at the present time. The state of the higher 
or middle classes was certainly worse. 


The Adjutant sent Robert Flockhart to serve in | he had the soldier struck from the roll of commu- 
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trates did not fulfil their threat of imprisonment ; 
but soon afterwards a Corporal was sent for him 
from Edinburgh Castle. He was thus obliged to 
leave Blackness with his wife, who had accompanied 
him there. The magistrates of Linlithgow were 
not more illiberal than other people. They had 
applied probably to the military authorities for his 
removal, because they disliked open-air and unau- 
There might be a shade of 


radicalism among doctrines taught in that strange 
The Adjutant appears not-to have been exactly | 


: 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





manner. Perhaps the soldier might have been 
useful if he had been contented to instruct his 
companions in Blackness, where the officer in 
command afforded encouragement and facilities, 
and where he was supported by at least one com- 
rade of the same views, A man may be in the 
way of duty frequently when he endeavours to do 
one thing well, especially if it is something quite 
within his power. 

The spirit of that age will be gathered from what 
Robert Flockhart calls a very delicate dispensation 
which occurred to him at this period. He was a 
member of Mr. Anderson’s Baptist Church, and 
one day ‘he told Mr. Anderson what he had said 
to a soldier in the Castle upon repentance. His 
minister did not seem pleased with this interfer- 
ence in his duty. The narrator wrote :— 


He spoke very harshly to me, and said, “ Who told you to 
preach ? You must get the Charcli’s leave.” I said, “ When 
I see an opportunity to speak, mast I come back to ask your 
leave and the charch’s first? I might lose the opportunity, 
and never see the person again.” So he and I differed, and 
from that time I seemed a black sheep in his eyes. 


Ministers of nearly all denominations were averse 
to irregular and open-air exhortations, and the 
Baptist church was not more advanced than other 
bodies. Mr. Anderson received an anonymous 
letter, and he ascribed it to Flockhart. Without 


_ any evidence except his own opinion and suspicion, 


Blackness Castle, on the Frith of Forth, some | 


miles distance from Linlithgow. He commenced, 
partly on the invitation of the commanding officer, 
tho was a good centurion, his series of teachings 
among the soldiers there. Not satisfied with that 
held, ie preached in Blackness town, as he says, 
without hindrance. Then he extended his preach- 
ing tours to Linlithgow, and visited it for four or 
five weeks without opposition. At last the magis- 
trates became alarmed, and wrote to the command- 
ing officer that, if the soldier returned to preach 


read the letter to the preacher, and told him to do 
ashe pleased. With the intention of gratifying 
the officer, he did not visit Linlithgow for some 
lime ; but one day, on the sea shore, he observed 
‘flock of birds flying in the direction of Linlith- 


| Castle. 
there, they would put him in jail. That gentleman | 





nicants. Some Sabbaths after, the ejected mem- 
ber waited during the administration of the ordi- 
nance, and after that was over, he began to pray 
aloud touching this matter, and continued uatil 
the other members ejected him from the building. 
On the next Lord’s day, when be presented himself 
at the door, he writes in his memoranda—“ Some 
of the members came and dragged me to the ground, 
and took me to the police office in Park-place.” 
They then lodged a complaiat against him at the 
They stated “ that he wanted to breed a 
disturbance in their church.” 

A Corporal and a file of the guard conveyed him 
from the Police-office to the castle, where he was 
placed in the Guard-house. The officer in com- 
mand soon released him, but he was not for some 
time allowed to leave the castle on the Sabbath 


gow, and he thought of a passage in Scripture: — | day. This order was at length relaxed by the 
But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach | officer, and the soldier arrested at the request of 


; and the fowls of the air, and they shall tell 
The flight of the birds was, in his opinion, 


the Church by the military was again, by his officer, 
permitted liberty “on the Sabbath.”” He attended 


«2 order for him; and he went to Linlithgow, and | first Mr. Aikman’s Church, next the Methodists, 


there addressed all who would listen. 


The magis- 


then Mr. Grey’s, and when that minister left the 
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old Chapel of Ease, the hearer continued with Mr. 
Gordon, whom he attended ever afterwards and 


followed to the High Church, and, at the disrup- | 


tion, from St. Giles, until his death. 

Robert Flockhart had peculiar views respecting 
irregular preachings, and he believed that, like 
John Bunyan, he had a special call to that work. 
He, therefore, went down into the Grass-market, 
partly because, as the scene of the martyr’s suffer- 
ings, he thought it classic ground. It was, indeed, 
an undoubtedly wicked place. 

While he was engaged in preaching there one 
day, the late Dr. Stewart with whom he had been 
acquainted in Mr. Anderson’s Chureli, spoke to 
him, and requested him to accompany a friend of 
his to a fine country mansion which he wished him 
to visit. He complied with the invitation, and 
found himself in Morningside Lunatic Asylum. 
Dr. Guthrie, in his introduction to the memoir, 
remarks, that Dr. Stewart and Rev. Christopher 
Anderson were excellent men who had been actu- 
ated by good motives. We admit that,-and the 
circumstances only show that the majority of the 
officers under whom this man served were better 
acquainted with the principles of ecclesiastical 
freedom, and more inclined to observe them, than 
the members of the Church with whom he was 
connected in 1813. 

Dr. Stewart acquainted Mrs. Flockart with his 
disposal of her husband, without any authority of 
a legal nature, without any authority more than 
his own medical will; so that then medical men 
had in lunatic asylums their prison-houses, as they 
appear to have still; for all the explanations that 
can be made will not change the fact, that the 
wife of a Cabinet Minister was last month appre- 
hended, conveyed from the female friend by whom 
she was accompanied to a private residence, and 
detained there, against her own protestations and 
will for some time. 

The governor of Morningside Asylum commenced 
the operation of makiug his subject mad, by shaving 
his head, and then putting a blister on the scalp. 
The patient aggravated this treatment by remem- 
bering that he fared worse than Sampson—* they 
did not shave Ais head.” Still, in his usual and 
forgiving spirit, he began to preach to the governor 
first the law, then the gospel; but the governor 
defied both, swore bardly, and put the preacher 
into the black-hole, by the way of expelling Junacy 
from his mind—for it must be remembered that 
the governor of Morningside Asylum had no right 
to detain the man, except as a lunatic, even if he 
had a right by that malady. One day the patient 
escaped from the garden over the wall to his own 
home, but he was re-taken there, and, under the 
plausible promises of the governor, he returned to — 
the asylum. ‘These promises were only made to a 
lunatic, and they were observed with Punic faith. | 

Doctor Stewart sent a minister to comfort the | 
afflicted, who told him not to readthe Bible! The | 
lay preacher answered the professional preacher 
not in mad language, but in the words of truth and 
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| soberiess. Still, the latter prevailed wit) the 


governor to take the Bible from his patient, That 
was done, and the “insane’’ man refased to taste 
food until the Bible was restored. He maintained 
this resolution for three days and nights, At lest 
the governor applied compulsion, and by the aid of 
his keepers, endeavoured to force “ the subject” to 
swallow food. They were defeated in the attempt 
and the Bible was restored. When this condition 
of eating was complied with, Robert Flockhart ob. 
served his part of the bargain. Then the governor 
wanted to recover the Bible. This did not ente, 
into the patient’s idea of the arrangement, Ag 2 
closing alternative, the governor “shut the window 
shutters” of his apartment, and the room was 
darkened to neutralise the Bible. 

The second escape of the patient from the 
asylum required greater efforts than the first, but 
it was successful, and he again returned home. 
This time he proposed to seek safety with his 
parents, at Old Kilpatrick, but instead of takine 
the direct road, he crossed the Frith at Queen’s 
Ferry, and the ruling feeling converted his flight 
into a preaching tour. At Dunfermline he addressed 
the people in different localities, and they offered 
him money, but he refused money in any way, for 
his wife had given him a 3s. piece when ther 
parted; and, armed with that riches in silver, he 
was determined to preach, in his own quotation— 
a quotation often misapplied to the subordinate 
act of preaching or teaching “ without money and 
without price.” He felt apparently unwell, and 
returned to his own home in Edinburgh, where his 
wife concealed him until his restoration to health, 
when he recommenced preaching in the Grass- 
market, and in one of his addresses was at once 
caught by the police, confined by them in his own 
house, and then restored to the governor of the 
asylum, who promised to keep the Bible in his 
cell, and keep open windows there. Punic promise. 
He kept the window open, but he regularly stole 
the patient’s clothing at night, and restored it in 
the morning. The goveruor, in course of weeks 
or months, became reconciled to his patient, ehiefly 
through the agency of his daughter, who had differ- 
ent opinions from those of her father; and he even 
requested Robert Flockhart to deliver discourses 
to the other patients in the asylum. This, per- 
haps, in 1814, was the first application of preach- 
ing to the insane. It may have led to otber 
intellectual remedies, and originated probably with 
the governor’s daugliter. 

The 9th Veteran Battalion was broken up and 
dispersed, while Robert Flockhart was an inmate 
of the Asylum. Major Rose, who commanded the 
battalion, interested himself for the “ preacher and 
soldier,” in the asylum and obtained for him a pea- 
sion of one shilling and threepence daily, or 86. 
per week, instead of the shilling per day which ws 
paid to the other men. This pension he r 
for nearly forty years. It seems to have been the 
chief endowment of this industrious street preacher, 
and for its amount he was indebted to the kindness 
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of bis officer, who had interfered previously in his 


In November, 1814, Dr. Stewart consented to | 


his deliverance from the asylum, upon a condition 
street preaching. He had no legal, and 
eertainly no moral right to qualify his resolution to 
from doing evil. The person whom he had 
imprisoned in the asylum was not insane, and the 
pedical gentleman could scarcely have been igno- 
rant or mistaken upon that point. The proceeding 
is an example of the forcible and lawless manner in 
ghicb, only forty-five years ago, men treated their 
isferiors. The condition was not observed, for 
ore of the parties considered it unlawful. After 
his discharge frcm the army and the asylum, 
Robert Flockhart taught a school in Laurieston 
for twenty-five years. Before he succeeded in 
establishing himself as a tolerated preacher in the 
streets, he was “nine or ten times imprisoned for 
the offence” in Edinburgh. The policemen, he 
grote, were chiefly Irish, who annoyed rather than 
ted him. The imprisonments, however short, 
pust have exposed him to considerable loss, and 
their occurrence, or their possibility, at a compara- 
tively recent period, show us the extent and nature 
of the change which has crept over society. Civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities were alike opposed 
to any extraordinary means of doing good, and the 
military officers alone countenanced the “ irregular” 
teaching of the soldier. One day, while he was on 
the main guard at the castle, one of his comrades 
was “cursing and swearing,’’ and he was engaged 
in pointing out the impropriety of his conduct ; when 
the senior Lieutenant-Colonel came up, heard his 
remarks, and said to the officer of the guard. “ I 
order that man,’’ meaning the speaker, “to be 
relieved of guard, and to do nomore duty.” ‘This, 
he wrote, was joyful news to him, so he took off his 
accoutrements and went home. 

Flockhart attended gradually at the infirmary 
ad the Lock Hospital, although the surgeons 
originally opposed his practice. Afterwards, he 
visited the prisoners in the jail, and his short me- 
moirs contain some curious particulars respecting 
noted prisoners. Ultimately his visits to all these 
laces were encouraged and souglit by the authori- 
tes. He may indeed be considered, in Edinburgh, 
the originator of city and day missions; and his 
perseverance overcame a curious repugnance to this 
agency in the religious education of the multitudes, 
sho Were growing up, passing on, and passing 
iway without being cared for by any party, until 
Walistics exposed the, at least, “negative feeling’ 
towards religion of numerous families in our large 


When the confinements in the guard-house, in 
police-office, and in the lunatic asylum were 
‘er, and imprisonment was deemed an unsuitable 
weturn for good service to the public—when the 
little school flourished, and the teacher’s time was 
“eupied by intellectual and religious work, his 
Years rolled happily way. He was detained in 
Pison at one period until he could find security 
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that he would pot preach the Gospel in the streets 
of Edinbargh. He would not allow any persoa to 
hazard £2 on that hopeless risk. When thus at 
last driven from Ediuburgh he went to the Links, 
probably without the jurisdiction of the magistrates, 
and there he proclaimed his message to all who 
would listen. Amongst them was one day the late 
Dr. Simpson, of the Tron parish, and he came for- 
ward, shook the missionary earnestly by the hand, 
and wished him “ God speed” ia the propagation of 
his doctrines. He brought his wife and daughter 
to hear a sermon on the Links, and when money was 
offered to the preacher by the little girl, aud it was 
kindly refused, Dr. Simpson would understand 
the kind of man whom he had met. Jfe was the 
only minister, for a season, as he had been the first, 
who afforded any encouragement to the strect 
preacher ; but his simple and straightforward prin- 
ples became better understood, and other influential 
friends appeared in his behalf, while the character 
of the magistracy gradually brightened up, until no 
man hindered the work which Robert Flockhart 
considered ‘himself ‘called’ upon specially to per- 
form; and he performed it with extraordinary 
assiduity, day by day, in all seasons, for many 
years. 

Robert Flockhart’s school instruction finished 
with his tenth year. Seven years more of his life 
were passed as an apprentice in a nail-making shop. 
Then he enlisted and spent eighteen or nineteen 
years of his life in the army. During the early 
part of his military carcer, we may iufer that he was 
not greatly improved in intelligence, although even 
in these dark times he says that he commenced to 
teacli one boy in the regiment, and was successful. 
His reading afterwards was chiefly confined to reli- 
gious works; but during his twenty-five years 
experience as a schoolmaster, he was compelled to 
acquire general knowledge. His daily addresses 
on religion would have exhausted an ordinary mind 
before the lapse of forty-five years ; but he had not 
an ordinary mind. He had great readiness of 
speech, and often great originality of thought. His 
audiences were generally idlers on the streets who 
had no other means of passing 2 half hour, but 
they were not entirely composed of that class. He 
had regular hearers who came when they could to 
his public services. The latter had not often any- 
thing inconsistent with the solemnity of their 
theme. Sayings were ascribed to the preacher as 
to others that it is improbable he ever uttered. 
He had no reason to be on friendly terms with the 
police, but he did not often refer to the early 
persecutions which he received at their hands. 
Once, however, in describing the dwellers in 
heaven he is reported to have said: “ There are 
saved Manasselis in heaven, and saved M 
in heaven, and saved Sauls in heaven, and saved 
publicans in heaven, and I believe it possible that 
there may be saved policemen in heaven.” 

Upon one sadly “raining night,” when the 
clouds were pouring out a perfect tide of water, as 
he had finished singing the few verses that formed 
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the first portion of his service, a woman said to 
him, “ Mr. Flockhart, you'll never attempt to preach 
in sic’ a night as this.’ “ Whisht, woman,” an- 
swered the preacher, “and be thankful that the 
Lord’s not raining down fire and brimstone on you 
and me out o’ heaven.” Many of his audience 
could be assembled together at a Jate hour whom 
he would have missed at an earlier hour. Some of 


them were of a class on whom the fire and brim- | 


stone of a wounded spirit are often poured out, 
even while the sun shines clearly, and all the world 
seems bright around them. 


The common question arises, “‘ What good comes | 


of all this man’s exertions?” It is not our busi- | 
ness to tell what can never be known in time. Un- | 
doubtedly he went here and there seeking to do | 
good. He was at the bed of the dying, or of the | 
sick, in the hospitals, with the words of comfort and 
direction following those of warning. He was 
with the weary prisoner in his bonds, speaking of 
the disseverance from all the chains of sorrow. 
He passed anxious niglits in the cell of the con- 
demned ; last nights on earth tothem. Whosoever 
was beaten down by sins and sorrows, and for- 
saken seemingly of bad and good alike, whenever 
he knew that desolation of heart, and whenever the 
stricken one was to be found, he brought to that 
soul in despair, with kind and tender language, the 
universal remedy. We can regret, that of all the 
experiences of these forty-five years passed so 
assiduously in doing good, there remains only this 
small record; the unpublished memories of 
many who met with this street evangelist, and the 
unpublished registries of the coming world. 

As years fell down over the old man he became 
weaker in body, but still he persevered in his out 
of door works, and perhaps his age and toil-worn 
frame gave force and pungency to his words. 

The value of out of door addresses began to be 
felt; and the first of these modern missionaries in 
Edinburgh saw that day and was glad. This was 
his testimony on that subject :— 

Ye will never get at the ignorant and the profligate mass 
without it. I’m so glad I had to bear the brunt o’t for yon. 
I had to suffer shame many a day fur what’s so respectable 
now. Lhad to go to “ bonds and imprisonments” for doing 
what our Master did, for He preached far oftener by the road- 
side, and by the sea-side, than in the synagogue. 


During his latter years his house in Richmond- 
place was often visited by some of the students of 
theology ; and they learned the practice there, if 
they had the theory in nobler rooms. We do not | 
insinuate that they could not have learned more 
than the theory in ‘heirclass; for inthe years to 
which we refer it was the best class in Britain, or 
probably in Christendom, under certainly the best 
tuition. These visits were useful to the young 
men; they were imbued, some of them, with part of | 
that spirit which had actuated this man, and carried 
him through many troubles not easily borne, until, | 
as le said, his labours had absolutely become | 


respectable. 
Singular as was his courtship, yet bis married | 





ROBERT FLOCKUART, 


life was happy; for his wife entered fully into ay 
his schemes of doing good, and Supported him ; 
them when he bad no friend who justified his « 
ceeding, or who did not oppose them, but her alone. 
and it should be remembered to their honour the 
majority of the military officers in the castle 
From his pension and his school he derived means 
sufficient to live in comfort, and even after the 
death of his wife, his days were passed jy cheerful. 
ness ; for he had ere then many friends, althoy 
near him he had, we believe, no relations ; but the 
same deeds that carried him to the lunatic asylum 
to the police office, and the prison in 1813, brought 
many friends to his door in 1853. 

He did good tohimself. With his perseverance 
and sober habits, supported by his pension, he 
might have got into some small business in 18]4. 
he might have given to it one half, perhaps, of the 
toil which he assumed; he might have become a 
small broker or a small dealer, and saved until he 
was a large broker or a large dealer; and, adding 
the gain of usury to wealth, he might have accu. 
mulated treasure equal to the establishment of an 
hospital, instead of the treasures he accumulated in 
his visitations of those that were built ; but it is 
certain that he would not have been nearly so 
happy in this life, and he would not have been 
nearly so able to say contentedly, as he said con. 
tentedly of the palsy that smote him down, ‘* We're 
met at last, and we'll never be parted but at the 
grave’s mouth.” 

His example could only be followed by those 
who have the ability, which constituted the natura 
“call ;’’ and we may add the means, however bum- 
ble those means may be, which his early life had 
secured. He believed in a supernatural call, at 
least in his early career. Although his example 
cannot be copied fully by many persons, a part of 
it is open to all. An advice given kindly, and in 
good season, from one workman to another, may be 
more effective preaching than any words, however 
well chosen, in a large assembly. 

It is now twelve months since Robert Flocklart 
died, ripened by a long summer of faith and toil 
for the grave, having nothing to bequeath except 
this manuscript, which Dr. Guthrie has edited and 
introduced to the world. He left it with the 
request that any profits which might arise from its 
sale should be paid to the funds of the Indian mis 
sion, because he had been “converted” in Bengal. 


| He bequeathed to the world moreover the legacy of 


a good name. A large concourse of the citizens of 
Edinburgh accompanied to the grave the remains of 
the feeble old man, whose younger years had been 
periods to him of persecution in that city. He had 
not changed until his death. Edinburgh bad 
changed, and several town councillors, in one sens 
the successors of the magistrates who had impr 


_soned him, testified their sympathy with his w¢ 
| by joining in the procession that, through long lines 


of spectators, slowly fullowed the soldiers who caf 
tied this old soldier to the Grange Cemetry. bis 
had placed with good taste his family Bible and 
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# And the rich man died.” 


Many men who used well their riches. 
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book “ on the top of the coffin,” the instru- ; death was a parting from all they had lived for; 
of his latter day warfare, for he had long | and to which at parting they could not even say 


| “ Farewell.” 
Many rich men died | 


Treasures are to be gained in time betier worth 
living for and more valuable than the wealth of the 


And many whose idol was wealth; and whose world, 
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“Servants isn’t pison,” was the oracular decla- | 


ration of one irate member of the class, as an ill- 


sdvised remark, betraying a feeling of contempt, | 


fell from her mistress’s lips. 
pison, and they ain't to be treated like black 
pegroes.” 

There was some truth in what she said. 

“Servants isn’t pison,”’ although they very often 
“piso” the peace and happiness of a household. 
A good servant is an acknowledged blessing, a bad 
one an equally acknowledged nuisance. Yet, how 
to increase the number of the former, and decrease 
that of the latter, is a problem of difficult solu- 
tion. There are relative duties existing between em- 
ployer and employed—mutual duties and mutual 
obligations ; and it is, perhaps, because these are 
s0 frequently forgotten that we have so many 
complaints of female domestic servants. 

Families who pay for services have a right to 
them, but only to a reasonable degree; for servants, 
on their side, have as full a right to consideration. 
They are human beings, and not beasts of burden, 
and they play the part of tyrant who tax their 
strength or patience too severely. Yet there are 
hundreds of people who seem to forget this, and 
impose on female servants an amount of work 
which it is perfectly impossible for them to per- 
form. As an instance:—A servant entered a 
family where the people were of this stamp. They 
lived in a good-sized house, were seven or eight in 
uumber, and kept only one unfortunate servant to 
do everything for them—to cook, clean; and, as 
they frequently had visitors till two or three in the 
_ Morning, wait upon supper friends. She was kept 

| WD night after night, although she could not lie in 

in the morning to make up her needful quantum 

of rest. She bore it for some time, and then she 

left, « They are kind to me,” she said; ‘ but I 
cannot do the work—it is too much.” 

She was a very young girl, but had been in 
tervice for some years, and was, therefore, a com. 
pelent judge of what service should be. She spoke 
impartially of her situation, acknowledged the 

of her employers, and therefore her state- 

Bent could be received with confidence, that “at 

the pain in her limbs, from the amount of 
labour, prevented her sleep. 


“Servants isn’t | 








This was one clear case of injustice and oppres- 
sion. These people were quite wealthy enough to 
give their suppers to bachelor friends, and it would 
have been quite possible, if they had chosen to 
economise iu this particular, for them to have kept 
another servant, and not overtaxed the strength of 
their single domestic. That policy did not suit 
them. They chose to get the human labour done 
as cheaply as possible, and spend the money thus 
saved in less creditable ways. 

This is not a solitary or extreme case. Thou- 
sands of such exist, and their number holds up a 
sort of precedent for oppression. They prejudice 
servants against their employers of the middle 
classes; for, in the upper ranks of society, the 
scale is turned, and servant labour sinks before 
servant idleness. 

Servants are aware of the duties which their 
employers owe to them; and, seeing these duties 
completely disregarded, they learn to expect op- 
pression, are prepared to find it, and, by these 
feelings, half produce the mutual dislike which 
ends in chicanery on one side, and suspicion and 
oppression on the other. Asa general rule, a ser- 
vant enters a new situation with a feeling of dis- 
trust. She does not know what it will be like— 
whether it will “suit her.” Perhaps the butcher 
boy tells her, when he comes for orders the next 
morning, that six new servants have been in and 
out in the same number of months; or the man 
who cleans the knives signifies that “no one can't 
stand the work ;” or, the mistress may be said to 
drink ; ora hundred other slanders may be adduced, 
all of them, probably, taking rise in a speech of 
truth, growing large by a bulk of falsehood. In 
all probability the foolish servant believes what she 
hears, and sees its confirmation in every trifling 
disagreement. 

“Good places make good servants, and vice versa ; 
bat there may be a diversity of opinion as to what 
a good place is. Generally, a situation where there 
is scarcely any work, and unlimited extravagance 
allowed, under the supervision of an idle or ineffi- 
cient mistress, is considered a good place ; whereas 
it is for the servant, and her ultimate good, as bad 
a place as can possibly be had. 

The general outory agsiust — servants 
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is perfectly well founded; but, while the disappro- 
bation is strong, the remedy is miserably weak. 


Few mistresses think of improving the “ will” of | 
those who serve them, or creating a kindly feeling | 


and interest in their minds. 
servant to look on the situation as the home, and 
not the temporary lodging. A servant will do no 
more than she is compelled, if she sees that her 
comfort is disregarded, and her happiness set aside. 
Servants are human beings, with human feelings, 
and, in many cases, from the very isolation of their 
position, are keenly olive to kindness or unkindness. 
“T would have done anything if they had given 
me a good word; but ‘twas drive here and drive 
there, and hurry and tear, and hard names, all day. 
Human natur couldn't stand it.” 

So said a discharged servant, and her sentence 
contained the germ of the discontent between 
mistress and maid, Labour is uphill work, if ouly 
carried on as a meted return for so many pounds, 
shillings, and peuce, and duty is only a feeble spur. 
But, let one iota of good will be thrown in, and 
the whole aspect of the case is changed: labour 
becomes a pleasure, and a hard day’s work— even 
if it be too hard, perhaps—is followed by the 
consciousness at night, as the wearied head rests 
on the pillow, that the worker is not uncared for 
in her day of labour; and such a consciousness as 
this must produce acertain amount of attachment, 
unless—and this is the case in numberless instances 
—the servant be bad at heart. 

The early life and ordinary introduction of a 
servant into the world of labour, too, should be 
taken into consideration, and plead its apology for 
many of their faults. They generally leave their 
homes at an age when children are supposed to 
require the greatest care; just at that period when 
the mind begins to reason on the circumstances of 
life, and the feelings are maturing while the judg- 
ment remains unformed. It is a tremendous test 
for a young woman—no wonder, indced, that so 
many fail. 

What should the middle classes, who take 
such care of their young daughters, aud try to 
guard them from every word or thought of conta- 
mination, expect, if they seut them among strangers 
—people whom they did not know, and whom pro- 
bably they held in light esteen. Of course, if they 
thought upon the matter at all, they would come 
to the conclusion that it was a very hazardous 
experiment, They might try to arm them with 
the knowledge of right and wrong; to instil prin- 
ciple into them as a safeguard against tle tempta- 
tions to which they would be exposed, give them 

good counsel, teach them to shun and hate vice, 
to seck and love virtue. ‘They might point out 


to them, and illustrate, by example, the conse- | 
quences of the one and the other, here on earth, | 


aud hereafter in another world; but when all that 
has been said and done they should still feel the 
experiment to be hazardous, and that conclusion 
would be right. Yet, the children of the working 
classes go forth with few advantages. ‘The girl 
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They do not lead the | 
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who, little more than a child, is turned into y 
world as a little drudge for a shilling a week ne 
in all probability passed through a childbood of 
neglect. Her mother, a working woman, of ep 
with the best will in the world, has not heey able 
to care for her children; she has been at work al 


| day, while they have been running about the streets 
or Janes, as her condition has thrown her either 





| lato the town or country; and, at night, what time 


has she for admonition or advice? And, even if she 
does manage to give it, in all probability jt js foy. 
gotten the next day when she is at work agai, 
Perhaps the girl goes to a school, a charity o, 
dame’s establishment. She learns to read her 
Bible, to sew, perhaps to write. She is taught, a: 
a sort of lesson, that she must be honest, sealed 
truthful; but the nice distinctions of sin are for. 
gotten in this teaching, probably, and the girl does 
not learn that the first covetous thought is the 
theft in embryo, and the crafty equivocation the 
covert lie, the gay dress or gaudy ribbon the first 
step to ruin and degradation. All this is omitted 


in the regular routine of religious instruction, 


which, in many cases, is thrown in as a kind of 
mundane extra to scholastic education, not so much 
because it is the one thing needful, as for the sake 
of giving weight and respectability to the estab. 
lishment or system. A girl reared thus, aud taught 
that an outward decorum is essentially necessary, 
would be considered an eligible person to introduce 
into any house. Yet moral axioms, and an enforced 
external rule of conduct, will prove weak safeguards 
against temptation. The words “Thou shalt not 
steal,’ even if engraven on the memory, will not 
conquer the covetous impulse, or turn the thoughts 
away from the trifling appropriation which perliaps 
scarcely bears the appearance of a theft; and whea 
a fault is suspected, and a second sin—a lie—gives 
the promise of concealment, will the dimly remem- 
bered axioms as to truth be sufficient to prevent 
the ambiguity of speech, which is the lie in sub- 
stance ; the intended deccit, the falseliood ia spirit, 
if not in absulute expression? Certainly not. 

This is the training which many domestic ser- 
vants have, as a rule, received in their ezrly years, 
far different to that which many of the middle 
classes give their children, who do not grow up 
perfect. ‘They slip aside in the path of life some- 
times. They may not. steal or tell lies, or seek 
their bread in vice. ‘Their temptations are not is 
that direction. Theft is removed from them by 
competence, falsehood by the circumstances of their 
position, at least the outward, barefaced falsehood, 
which is considered a disgrace; and even the 
degrading circumstances of a lost life, But wlule 
they do not sin in these ways, they fail im their 
respective duties in life perhaps as completely 3s 
their humbler sisters of a lower rauk. 

If these, with all their advantages, are not what 


| they should be, it is not astonishing that servanls 


without them should also be what ya | are. 


child of the poor woman leaves her 
at fourteen, just in the same way the yours 
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geatlewonan quits her's at a somewhat later date ; 
both are then considered “ finished,” and both are 
wo into active life just at the time when, 
of being finished, the real training and 
education of the mind begins. 

The school-day must be looked on merely as the 

ing of life; the time for the ground to be dug, 
snd tilled, and prepared for seed, not as that in 
ghich trees are, by miraculous growth, to attaia 
their full magnitude, and briug forth a standing 
sod abiding crop. ‘The summer, the after season, 
is the time for that, and adverse or fortunate cir- 
cumstances may either make or mar that crop. If 

seed has been sown, a good harvest may 
fairly be expected, although “ the enemy may come 
sad sow tares among the wheat.” 

The real and most influential moral training of 
awoman begins when she first comes iu contact 
with the world. She has been taught certain 
traths concerning it, but the world casts a veil 
orer her eyes and hides them from her view. 
Temptations come to her in pleasant shapes; she 
cannot see any great harm in dressing as others 
dress, doing as others do. Of course, she knows 
that a “ gay life,’”’ as it is called, is avery horrible 
fate, very wicked, but “she will never come to 
that!—Oh, no!—she knows how to keep herself 
from that!" Her ‘Sunday out,” at first is cha- 
racterised by a two hours’ unwilling rest in a 
church or chapel. Her conscience tells her to go 
there, and to quiet conscience she goes. But one 
Sabbath comes when her fellow-servant, or some 
friead, perhaps, is going into the country to have a 
cup of tea, with a mother, or an aunt, or a cousin. 
She goes with the friend, and thinks it no harm, 
“just for once.” ‘The “‘once” becomes many 
times, until Sunday is looked on as a day of plea- 
sure. Then comes the week of labour and the ill- 
kept Sabbath in its turn, making the routine of 
thousands of servants, rendering them, as a class, 
worthless and unprincipled. The remedy, to a 
partial extent, in the way of faithful guardianship 
and admonition, Jics in the hands of the women of 
our land: but it must be admiuistered with kind- 
ness and judgment. Advice should be given in 
the spirit of doing good, and not with the dicta- 
torial assumption of the authority of a mistress. 

But this is a difficult matter sometimes, rendered 
till more so by the antagonistic feeling which 
tists between servants and theiremployers. The 
lormer are considered mere time-serving creatures, 
vho make it their business to waste, spoil, or steal 
ts much as possible, and idle away the time which 
is purchased by the employer, and the impression, 
iwthe majority of instances, is a correct one. Upon 

other hand, servants look on masters and mis- 

esses as tyrants, who have purchased them for a 

and, casting human thoughts aside, think 

ealy of how they can make the most of the bargain. 
Aud this idea has truth in it also. 

wisiress who, with unpardovable severity, 

tacts from the servant more than her due, will, 

Mall probability receive considerably less ; while, 
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on the contrary, she who thinks of her servant 
remembers that she is a human being, and has a 
right to human kindness, will reap the reward she 
deserves. 

Kindness—judicious kinduess —has agreat infla- 
ence, and there are few persons who are not more 
easily governed by lenity than severity. Oppres- 
sion on the part of the employer will be followed 
by rebellion on the side of the employed; and as 
open rebellion would result in the loss of the 
situation, which would entail, of course, serious 
pecuniary difficulties, covert acts of hostility are 
resorted to. Hence arise the deceptions and other 
offences which are often brouglt against our female 
servants. There are few whose hearts are so hard 
as not to feel grateful for the benevolence which 
makes their life of labour light; but it is a bitter 
thought for a poor young girl that toil is her 
inheritance, and oppression the weight under which 
it is to be performed. No relaxation, except per- 
haps on the Sunday afternocn ; none of the plea- 
sant things of life to look to for enjoyment ; labour 
from one weary day to another; nothing but labour 
from the sunrise to the sunset of life. A change 
from place to place—no home—no permanent 
resting-place—no spot on earth to be called her 
home ; banishment from those who have reared 
her—a cold residence among strangers, while the 
heart is pining unknown to itself for human sym- 
pathy. Such is the general caste of a servant’s 
fate—such the soil which mistresses have to work 
on. 

The very solitude of a servant’s life paves the 
way for that interest which should be felt between 
her and Ler employers. In former days servants 
were louked on as part of the family in which they 
resided, who had to be cared for, and were expected 
to feel affection, and exercise fidelity to those who 
were under such a state their benefactors. 

‘The case is now different. _LI]-will and mistrust 
have crept in and caused that alienation which is 
a scrious disadvantage to both the mistress and the 
maid. 

The servant who never considers that any more 
stringent reason than the loss of character should 
induce her to perform her duty, will not, in all 
probability, dischargethatduty very conscientiously. 
What does she care, so long as she can scramble 
through her work somehow, and not commit any 
errorcf sufficient magnitude to damage her character? 
She considers that her time is bought by people 
who do not care what becomes of her as long as 
she does all that they require. This feeling begets 
a corresponding one on her part, and uuader it she 
serves them, or rather herself, by performing her 
duty in an ungracious manner, as a hard, unwel- 
come task. Cross looks and short rebukes often 
characterise the intercourse ou either side. Bad 
temper aud impertinent replies follow, and then 
the servaut is dismissed, when perhaps judicious 
treatment and forbearance might have ended in the 
far more desirable result of transforming her into a 
valuable inmate of the house. wiih she 

ey : 








leaves, and then, to give a satisfactory account for 
her dismissal, she slanders her place. ‘She never 
saw such people in her life—couldn’t get a civil 
word,” and even worse reasons than that, perhaps, 
she adduces. Her stories and exaggerated account 
of evils which, no doubt, do exist in a minor de- 
gree, circulate. She becomes a martyr in the eyes 
of her companions, who repeat her statement, with 
additions of their own, until the situation gets what 
is called “a bad name ;’’ no decent servant will go 
there, or, if she should, she is prejudiced by the 
reports of others, and she sees things in a jaundiced 
light. 

While oppression and undue severity are to be 
condemned, the equally disastrous error of over- 
lenity and unpardonable carelessness is quite as 
ruinous in its result, especially to the servant ; 
indeed, to her it is more ruinous, destroying all 
valuable habits and valuable rules of life. 

A young woman enters one of those situations 
usually understood as being ‘‘a good place.” She 
sees that the mistress is very lax in her require- 
ments from the servant, that duties may be 
neglected or not, and she learns to neglect her 
duty. The mistress does not care whether the 
weekly bills come to a few shillings more or less-— 
a few shillings cannot matter! She forgets that 
shillings make up pounds, and the servaut forgets 
it also, and finds it very pleasant to forget it; thus 
she is taught extravagance. 

A young woman may marry from such a situa- 
tion; but what prospect has her husband of find- 
ing a good wife and home? Ilis income will not 
afford extravagance, yet she cannot or will not 
forego her usual style of living. She either gets 
into debt or grumbles unceasingly, unless she 
mends her ways, but the “mending” is more 
difficult than the making in such a case, and this 
she discovers when too late; then, perhaps, she 
also finds out that it would have been better if she 
had not been trained in “a good place.” 

Mistresses who keep such a household do a 
grevous wrong. ‘There is as wide a difference 
between parsimony and economy as between star- 
vation and moderation. A servant has a right to as 
much wholesome food as she requires, but she has 
uo right to destroy them more than she requires, 
and her mistress has no right to do it, by permit- 
ting undue extravagance. 

A servant has a right to moral care and train- 
ing. The wealthy are placed in station above their 
poorer brethren, and they also have the talent of 
extended judgment, thought, and intellect given to 
them, and all these they have to expend in the 
service of those who may be poorer in these re- 
spects. 

It is the clear, pointed duty of a mistress to 
inculeate good habits in her servants, without 
any hope of self-advantage, but because it is her 
duty—because her position, as mistress, involves 
ber in an amount of responsibility, and, in the 
majority of cases, self-advantage will be the sure 
reward, It may not always be so, for ingratitude 
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will be frequently met with, and firm, judicious 
treatment considered harsh oppression, 

Perhaps it may seem a very pleasant thing for 
a young woman who, of course, prefers pleasure to 
work, to live in a situation when she can be ont 
half her time, have her friends at home, and feast 
them on the overplus of dainties which she enjoys, 
Doubtless, such a life may seem pleasanter than 
one in a quiet household where duty is the prime 
object, and amusement a secondary consideration - 
and if it could be ensured, perhaps the pleasure 
might be acknowledged; but, as the duration 
cannot be promised, the real advantage may be 
doubted. 

In the easiest situations differences may and will 
arise, and it not unfrequently occurs that the very 
laxity which the servant so highly approves is her 
cause of dismissal ; and then she finds all other 
places hard after that which has spoilt her for all 
others. Thus that girl’s future misery may be laid 
at the door of the mistress who, with unpardonable 
weakness, permitted the errors which, in the long 
run, prove her bane. 

The immense influence which servants wield in 
our househslds is seldom sufficiently estimated. 
They are with us in almost every action of our 
daily life. They hear our conversation, are made 
acquainted with our thoughts, even our family 
secrets are known to them; for servants do man- 
age in some wonderful manner to gain an insight 
into these. Our children are confided to their 
carc, and must necessarily drink in poison or whole- 
some food from their daily interchange of words 
with their attendants. Many a questionable 
thought has sprung in the nursery; and thousands 
of children, even tens of thousands, have practised 
the first fatal lessons of deception to a parent at 
the bidding of an unscrupulous nursemaid. 

Our great-grandmothers would not have per 
mitted their maids to scrub their rooms in “ hoops”; 
yet housemaids now wear crigoline, and whalebone, 
and spring petticoats, and pretend to do their work 
in them. ‘Then come their flowers and cheap finery, 
the bugle trimming to the bonnet, and the bugle 
lace bobbing round the chubby pumpkin of a face, 
heading the corpulent body of some fashion aspiring 
cook. All are absurdities, and dangerous moreover, 
for these things, although tawdry, and trumpery, 
and foolish, cost a great deal of money, and wear 
out in time, and the wages of a servant will not 
enable her tv obtain them honestly, and also pat by 
a little money against sickness or misfortune. Not 
only do they cost her money, but she has to spend 
time and thought in their purchase and construc: 
tion ; and then comes the habit of thinking of these 
sort of things, the consequent love of finery, 4° 
the means of displaying that finery —the walks, the 
dancing-rooms, the gay companions, and the gay 
scenes—all these follow in the trail of the tawdry 
finery, and all might be checked in the beginning bs 
a judicious remark from her mistress. the 
remark might not be liked, bat that does not ex 
onerate the mistress from the duty. Aman would 
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sot see a child running to the brink of a precipice 


githout trying to stop him ; and a mistress should 


pot see her servant staggering towards her precipice | 


«Jt is not our business,” urge many witnesses ; 
«gs long as our servants appear properly and con- 
sistently clad before us—we have nothing to do 
yith their dress on other occasions.” There ap- 
pears to be reason in this. Servants are indepen- 
dent agents—they have the right to dress as they 

, ia their simple relatiou of one person to 
another; but here we come back to the old pro. 
position, and say that the responsibility of a mis- 
tress compels hey even, against her will, to state 
the truth to her servant. 

If such was the custom of society, servants 
would be improved, and we should have fewer of 
them running about from one place to another, 
and spending the few pounds they get in folly. 

The number of female servants out of place, cast 
loose on the streets, without employment or the 
means of living, increases the moral degradation of 
our cities and our towns; and the remedy for the 
errors through which situations are lost lies in a 
eerfain degree with the ladies of our land, who will 
prove kinder, both to their servants, themselves, 
and the community at large, by seeking, both by 
example and precept, to remedy those errors, and 
enforce a punctual discharge of duty, than by wink- 
ing at faults, and flinching from reproving them. 

And servants are keen observers, all the more 
keen from their minds not being taken from the 
passing events of the day by intellectual thoughts 
or pursuits. ‘They are very shrewd, moreover, and 
very soon know that if a lady sees anything which 
she disapproves of, and fails to notice it, it is be- 
cause she is afraid to do so, and then the servant 
becomes in embryo the mistress, and does very 
auch as she pleases. She wont say anything, is the 
thought, and its truth is proved by practice. 
Whereas the lady who does not scruple, firmly and 
decidedly to say all she deems right, wius her ser- 
vants esteem, although she may excite some feeling 
of annoyance by the disapprobation she expresses. 
And esteem is a very strong rein, guiding power- 
fully. There is another error we would point at, 
and, in advocating perfect kindness, warn against 
ils degeucrating into undue familiarity. Inequality 
of station need never be forgotten—the mistress 
may be the servant’s friend, but, as a general rule, 
the must not permit the servant to be hers—i.e., 
the may enter into the family affairs of tue latter, 
sympathise with her sorrows, and participate in any 
little joy she may have, without the servant, in her 
turn, becoming the confidante. That is not her 
Yoeation, and can in no way whatever be servicea. 
lie to her, Different degrces of society have been 
ordained, and have existed from the earliest ages 
ofthe world. ‘Their effect is salutary, and they 
may not be overlooked with impunity. An undue 

rity is as unwise as supercilious pride—the 
brings the mistress to one level, and perlaps 
other degrades her further ; but, however, that 
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may be, the evil influence is the same, the barrier 
of respect is removed, and, as a consequence, au- 
thority falls to the ground. Ifa servant has your 


sithout, at any rate, raising her voice in warning. | secre.—and there are family secrets and family 


cares everywhere—she becomes half mistress in 


_ the house. Nor is the fine lady's maid, who pro- 


fesses to speak French and German, who wears her 
lady’s cast off dresses, and cast off or existing 
follies, a more suitable confidante than the country 
girl, at eight pounds per annum ; indeed, the latter 
might be the more worthy recipient of confidence 
of the two, inasmuch as the unsophisticated coun- 
try maiden will be more likely to have the finer 
gifts of nature unmarred, than the serving damsel 
who lives in au atmosphere of artifice and learus to 
admire and imitate its worthlessness. But con- 
fidence between mistress and maid should be guided 
by the line of demarkation announced in the old 
saying “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” There are 
exceptions to this rule, as to all others. Old and 
and valued servants, these who have nursed us in 
our infancy, and learnt to look on us almost in the 
light of children of their own, may be made the 
depository of sorrows, cares, and anxieties, but such 
instances are rare, far too rare. 

“ Never talk to a servant except about her bu- 
siness,” said an old lady to her step daughter, 
“always let the object of your conversation be 
something connected with her. Lither explain 
her work, or enforce her duties, or listen to her 
little cares and troubles; all this, even to the 
patient listening to the troubles, is your duty ; but 


‘keep your own counsel, and never let her hear from 


you what you would not have Aer repeat on your 
authority to the world.” The old lady was right. 
Servants are elevated at the idea of being exalted 
into the confidence of their mistresses, and the 
temptation to gossip on the subject is too great to 
be resisted. ‘The next door servant, perhaps, re- 
ceives a hint in a mysterious manner, or if she does 
not happen to be an acquaintance, some cousin, or 
aunt, or sister, hears the news, and thus the story 
is retailed from mouth to mouth, gaining in bulk as 
it travels. Thus has many a scandalous story been 
propagated. Servants are ready enough to pick 
up, by listening, all the news they can, surely 
ladies need not help them in their gathering. Yet 
many mistresses do gossip in a most unpardonable 
manner with their servants, and thus hold out a 
premium to exaggeration, and falsehood, and mis- 
representation, and the chances are that in one long 
gossip truth will be outraged to a tremendous 
extent. 

Two sisters came to London, each of them 
meaning to take a situation. The younger of the 
two readily found a place as maid of all work, but 
the elder was above everything of that kind. She 
was a very graud lady indeed, in her own esteem, 
and quite worth the seventeen pounds a year she 
asked; at least she felt convinced of that fact. 
But the ladies she saw thought differently, none of 
them would take her, and she remaioed out of place 
until her money was gone, and uutil her bauker— 
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i.e., the person she borrowed of, would lend her no 
more, and then she was obliged to take anything 
she could get. Her greedy love of money stood 
in her way, and, instead of being contented with a 
moderate sum in a decent Christian home, she 
obtained large wages in the service of a wealthy 
Jewess. It was not a good home for a Christian 
woman ; the Sabbath was disregarded, dinner par- 
ties were given on that day, and when that was not 
the case, the Christian servants were lent to other 
Israelitish friends, who on the Christians’ Sabbath 
kept holyday. But the servant kept her place ; 
she loved her money better than her religion, and 
slighted the one for the other; yet was she not 
contented. She told strange tales of that house, 
and some of them rather marvellous too. The 
wealth of those people was great, but, according to 
the servant’s account, one of the eastern passages of 
the Arabian tale must have been transplanted to 
the London scene, and been lent to the wealthy son 
of Moses. ‘ And the silver teapot they always use 
at breakfast is as large as the largest wash-hand 
basin,” said the sister in her very enthusiastic des- 
cription of this abode. She forgot that such an 
appendage to the breakfast table would have been 
useless from its weight. ‘And they have one 
room in the house, filled with large boxes full of 
plate, and’’——-. She was abruptly stopped in 
her relation by the evident disinclination of her 
auditors to be entertained thus. If she had been 
repeating some scandalous story, she would, no 
doubt, have exaggerated in the same degree. The 
addition to the weight of the teapot, or size of the 
plate chest, was a harmless matter so far as her 
mistress was concerned. It would not have been 
so if some failing of the lady’s had taken the place 
of the teapot in the story, and had gained weight 
in the same ratio. 

And almost all servants deal in the marvellous, 
aud, therefore, it is a senseless thing for a mistress 
to supply the material. The cheap literature of the 
present day is no advantage to the housemaids and 
cooks of our era. ‘Jane was a capital servant,” 
said a lady lately, “until she took in a cheap 
publication ; after that we could never get anything 
properly done. The floors were not scrubbed, the 
beds remained unmade until a late hour in the day, 
and all through the attractive stories. Our dinner 
was burnt, the potatoes forgotten, for Jane was 
crying over the sorrows of a fictitious heroine, and 
forgetting the real annoyance she was causing us, 
and all through the affecting love tales. That 
publication, through Jane, met me in every corner 
of my house. The romances were her rnin—to 
them she owed the loss of her situations, and those 
who told them, in reparation, should make hers the 
basis of another history, and send her the proceeds 
arising from its sale.” 

Domestic servants are necessary—that is un- 
doubted—and, therefore, as they are one necessary 
in life, and one of great magnitude moreover, their 
training isa subject worthy of consideration. 

And here comes woman’s work again. It isa 


WOMAN AND WOMANKIND,. 








very beautiful thing for women to play home mis. 
sionaries, and go about the lanes and hedges ang 
streets and alleys seeking to do good; it is a very 
beautiful thing, quite right and quite necessary ; byt 
there is missionary work in every household, barren 
human hearts to have the seed of good or jjj sown 
in them. Every action of a lady’s life is seen by 
her servants, every word she utters must have some 
kind of influence. Her example is a lesson to 
them, and theylook up to her unconsciously as a sort 
of rule for life. The influence of the mistresses of 
society over the servants is tremendous, and ye 
much good may be done by remembering that fact, 
If each mistress of a family made it her prectice 
just to give a little word of good advice, when she 
saw error creeping in, the result must be satisfac. 
tory, and she would do herself no harm by thus 
setting the right before another, and becoming an 
active and actual home missionary. But the 
general rule is to leave servants to themselves, and 
not care much whether they go right or wrong, so 
long as they get through their work and don’t steal 
more than they are worth. Now, while this state 
of feeling lasts, servants will remain exactly what 
they are, rather unprincipled, without much care 
except for themselves and their own interests. If 
it be not the duty of the mistress to speak the 
word of admonition, to whom does that duty 
belong? Tonoone. Servants have their bibles; 
of course, they have, but they don’t always read 
them—just as rich people have theirs, and in like 
manner neglect the perusal. Mothers talk to their 
children of their moral conduct and responsibility, 
and why cannot they give a kindly word of whole- 
some advice to a servant as well, instead of a hasty 
rebuke. Of course, servants are provoking, and 
tiresome, and disagreeable, and of course they will 
cheat and tell fibs, and do a hundred things they 
should not do, but they will be none the more 
likely to do these things because a word of wisdom 
is occasionally dropped into their minds. 

The reformation of the female serving-classes is 
pre-eminently woman's work. Men have little todo 
with it. A man has no business in his kitchen, 
ordering, and meddling with his female servants; 
and a good servant will tell him so. The master 
may have to take a recreant vixen to task, but, as 
a general rule, a master has nothing to do with his 
female servants—that is the wife's province, 
hers alone. And the improvement of the servants 
of the day is an object of such immense import 
ance that it merits strenuous efforts to effect it. 

To use a “ used-up” simile, “Rome was not 
built ina day.” Stone by stone was the mighty 
city raised, which became the queen.of all cities, 
and gave laws to the whole world; and the errors 
of domestic servants will not be destroyed by one 
effort, bat let each woman of our land do what 
can to regulate her own household, and then may 
we hope that the class of female servants will is 
time be improved, and they will prove, 9 they 
should be, a blessing to their employers smoeg 
womankind. 
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POETS AN 


Some time has elapsed since we gave any large space 
to the poets; and although the class of minor volumes 
have not accumulated to any great number—for poets, 


in bad times—yet we have several of them that have 
jong been begging to be put out of the way, and look. 
ing quite reproachfully at our negligence or procrasti- 
nation—it may be difficult to say which, and probably 
true to say both. 

There is “‘ Merope,”® an ambitious volume, with a 
classical theme, with a preface consisting of a criticism 


on all former ‘‘ Meropes,’’ and a historical introduction. | 
The poem is dramatic in form. The story of Merope | 


is its subject. That tragedy has been told in different 
terms. It is always a tragedy, but some poets clothe 
jt with greater horrors than others. The story is short. 
Merope was the Queen of Messenia, in virtue of her 
marriage with Cresphontes, its king. They had three 
sons, Cresphontes belonged to the family of the 
Heraclide, by whom and the Dorians the Messenians 
had been conquered. Cresphontes wished to amalga- 
mate the conquered and the conquerors. It is a tale of 
Norman and Saxon in the days of early Greece. 
Polyphuntes was the follower and friend of Cresphontes. 
He was one of the aristocratic race, and the prime 
minister of Messenia. He was alarmed, along with the 
other Dorian chiefs, at the favour shown by Cresphontes 
to the plebeians. In Stenyclaros, their capital, he 
murdered the king while he was engaged in sacrifice te 
Zeus. The two elder sons perished in the disturbance 
which followed. The younger son escaped to his rela- 
tives in Arcadia. /®pytus, the name of this young 
man, returned to Stenyclaros when he had reached the 
years of discretion, and told Polyphontes, who then 
reigned at Stenyclaros, a story of his own death, pre 
tending to be somebody else, He had determined, 
with the advice, assistance, and counsel of his uncle 
Laos, to kill the tyrant, appeal to the Messenians, and, 
of course, resumes his father’s throne. During the 
many years that he had been growing up to manhood, 
Merope, his mother, had been a resident in the palace 
of Stenyclaros, under the same roof with Polyphontes, 
who had slain her husband, and, as she believed, her 
two sons. Some of the poets who have sung her sor- 
rows, hold that she was married to Polyphontes. Mr. 
Amold follows the version more creditable to her, 
which keeps her a widow to the end. Indeed, he makes 
Polyphantes a very creditable personage, in some 
respects, with whom we can afford to sympathise a very 
little. Upon the morning of the arrival of Zpytus, 
he is made to plead his cause with Merope, while she 
is proceeding with her train of maids of honour, who 
form the chorus in the drama, to celebrate in tears 
the anniversary of the assassination of her husband. 
Polyphontes proposes, as he has done before, to marry 
Merope, and assume Epytus as their heir to the crown 
of Messenia, thus effecting a junction between the two 
races, which is a better way of healing breaches than 
by killing commoner or more vulgar plants. Merope 
hot agree at that time; but as as she stops to dis- 
pute and discuss the circumstances, it is more than 
probable that she will be won, unless a stop is put to 
negociation, 
When the Queen Dowager, whom Polyphontes wishes 
‘gain to become Queen Regnant, returns from the rites 


atthe tomb of Cresphontes, she finds the old friend | 


*4o visits her annually from Arcadia, with intelligence 
of her son Epytus. There were no post-offices and 
to railways in those parts and years; so Merope was 
fompelled to be contented with an annual message 
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like prose writers, may be wise enough not to publish | is dead, and is even then engaged in narratin 
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' from her relatives. This gentleman, whose name is 


Arcas, has heard the report in the court. that an Arca- 
dian youth has arrived, with intelligence that pytus 
the cir- 
cumstances to the monarch. Farther than that Arcas 
understands that the Arcadian killed Apylus to in- 
gratiate himself at the court of Stenyclaros, and he 
does not hesitate to communicate to Merope this view. 
That lady finds access to the chamber of the Arcadian 
when he sleeps after the fatigues of his journey; and 
with a sacrificial axe in her hand, has nearly ended 
his career, when Arcas, who accompanied her, dis- 
covered the blunder, and recognised in the well-nigh 
murdered and sleeping youth his charge ipytus, who 
had outstripped him in the journey. By Mr. Arnold, 
the mother and son are made to take counsel together, 
with the aid of the chorus—which is very unnatural ; 
as if queens and princes talked over state secrets in the 
company of “singing ‘men and singing women,"’ ex. 
cept at Lucknow, in Oude. The queen dissuades 
/Epytus from the assassination which he contemplates. 
It seems almost clear that Polyphontes has made an 
impression on her widowed heart. However, 4: pytus 
is not to be overruled in his purpose. He kills the 
king, overthrows the Dorian faction, and re-establishes 
the sovereignty of his house at Stenyclaros. Thus 
ends a tragedy, which is said, on the high authority of 
Cicero, to have been originally written by Euripides. 
It is mentioned by Plutarch as a popular and well- 
known work; but the text is lost. The story has been 
made the subject of more modern tragedies, which Mr. 
Arnold enumerates, referring chiefly to the Italian by 
Maffei, and the French by Voltaire. Mr. Arnold in- 
tended to render the parts of the story consistent with 
the principles which we should expect to actuate 
Merope, and to raise Polyphontes in our estimation; 
and in these respects he has been successful. He 
makes the events more natural, and, therefore, more 
probable than his predecessors had done. He has, in 
deed, rendered Polyphontes an interesting character in 
recent circumstances. We are astonished that he was 
not afraid to put the following language upon the lips 
of Polyphontes; but he wrote before the state prosecu- 
tions of Mr. Truelove and others. He must not expect, 
however, a passport to Paris in the existing state of 
matters. He has criticised Maffei and Voltaire’s 
tragedies of “ Merope;’ and he prefers the Italian ; 
while, for reasons stated, he prefers his own to both ; 
and he has defended assassination under certain con- 
ditions. Polyphontes, in the following verses, explains 
to Merope his motives in the murder of her hus- 
band :— 


Not so: ‘et these Messenian maidens mark 

The fear’d and blacken’d ruler of their race, 
Albeit with lips unapt to self excuse, 

Blow off the spot of murder from his name. 
Murder !—bat what ts murder? When a wretch 
For private gain or hatred takes a life, 

We call it murder, crush him, brand his name ; 
But when, for some great public cause, an arm 
Is, without love or hate, austerely raised 

Against a power exempt from common checks, 
Dangerous to all, to be but thus annull’d— 
Ranks any man with murder such an act P 

With grievous deeds, perhaps, with murder—no! 
Find then such cause, the charge of marder falls : 
Be judge thyself if it abound not here. 


The chorus, as counsellors, interrupt the current of 
the narrative. Mr. Arnold clings to them, likes them, 
and makes much of them; but we think that they are 
altogether unnatural where he places them, however 
consistent their employment may be with the rule of 
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the Greek drama. Then, we are often unable to tell 
any reason why to Merope, and also other poonses the 
leader alone occasionally, and sometimes all, sing or 
speak. Look at the following passage, page 75, where 
Merope has reason to believe that the Arcadian occu- 
pant of the guest chamber has murdered her son, 
JEpytus :— 


Mexore: What then ? 
Seems it lighter, my loss, 
If, perhaps, unpierced by the sword, 
My child lies in a jagg’d 
Sunless prison of rocks, 
Ou the black wave borne to and fro ? 
Tue Cuorus: Worse, far worse, if his friend, 
If the Arcadian within, 
If— 

Menore (with a start): How say’st thou? within ? 
‘Yuz Cuorus: He in the gaest chamber now, 
Faithlessly murdered his friend. 
Mexore: Ye, too, ye, too, join to betray, then, 

Your Queen ! 

Tux CuHorus: What is this? 
MEROPE : Ye knew, 
O, false friends! into what 

Haven the marderer had dropped P 

Ye kept silence ? 
Tue Cnorus: In fear, 

O, loved mistress! in fear, 

Dreading thine over-wrought muod, 

What I knew I conceal’d. 
Merore : Swear by the gods henceforth to obey me! 
Tus Cuorvus: Unhappy one, what deed 

Purposes thy despair ? 

I promise—bat I fear. 


Now, we do not understand this mixture of plural 
and singular in the management of any chorus: this 
address of Merope to “false friends,’ and one only 
answers—this demand for an oath from all while one 
only swears. The leader might sometimes answer one 
for all, and sometimes all for one; but there must be 
reason in the selection, and there is none, for example, 
in the following lines :— 


Tue Cuorvus: Interpret, then; for we, it seems, are dull. 
Arcas: Your king desir’d the profit of his death, 
Not the black credit of his murderer. 
That stern word “ murder” had too dread a sound 
For the Messenian hearts, who lov’d the prince. 
Tne Cronus: Suspicion grave I see, but no clear proof. 


The employment of a chorus hardly justifies the 
poet in throwing in units and pluralities here and 
there, as the late Lord Jeffrey is said to have advised 
one author to cast his commas by chance, in showers. 
Mr. Arnold selected a difficult theme, and he has 
caught the style of the Greek poets—pointed and terse. 
He has produced a Merope which may never acquire 
the popularity of its predecessors, for the classic style 
is no longer popular, but which is more natural, and 
therefore superior, to any of them. And the chorus 
can be forgiven, for the sake of some beautiful lines, 
which read as if they had been written three thousand 
years ago. They narrate the death of Hercules :— 

O villages ot (Eta, 

With hedges of the wild rose! 

QO pastures of the mountain, 

Of short grass beaded with dew, 

Between the pine woods and the cliffs! 

Q cliffs left by the eagles, 

On that morn, when the smoke cloud 
From the onk-built, fiercely burning pyre, 
Up the precipices of Trachis, 

Drove them screaming from their eyries ! 
A willing, a willing sacrifice on that day 
Ye witnessed, ye mountain lawns, 

When the shirt-wrapt, poisoa-blister’d hero 
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Ascended, with undaunted heart, 

Living, his own funeral pile, 

And stood, shouting for a fiery torch ; 

And the kind, chance-arriv'd wanderer, 

The inker'or of the bow, 

Coming swiftly through the sad Frachinians, 
Put the torch tu the pile ; 

That the flame tower’d on high to the heaven, 
Bearing with it to Olympus, 

To the side of Hebe, 

To immortal delight, 

The labour-releas’d hero. 


Better, briefer, more classical, and more pointed are 
the moral reflections of the chorus on the death of 
Polyphontes, with the sacrificial axe, wielded by the 
son of his long murdered sovereign :— 7 


Knowing he did it, unknowing pays for it, 
Unknowing, unknowing. 
Thinking aton’d for 

Deeds unatoneable ! 
Thinking appeas’d 

Gods anappeasable. 

Lo, the ill-fated one, 
Standing for harbour, 

Right at the harbour-mouth, 
Strikes, with all sail set, 
Fall on the sharp.-pointed 
Needle of ruin! 


Yewdale, by S. H. Bradbury,® is a different class of 
poetry from ‘‘ Merope’’—wide as the poles are asunder 
—wide as the British isles and the isles of Greece, 
Yewdale is a story of two sisters who wedded very 
differently. They were enthusiasts, and talked over all 
common things in poetry—and very good poetry, too. 
Not only, however, did they talk poetry, but they must 
also put the poetical thoughts in metre and rhyme. 
Then the two sisters describe their thoughts in poetry ; 
and like Midas, asto gold, they make every one whom 
they touch poetical. One of them married a poet. 
There is no reason to thank him for carrying out this 
agreeable crotchet of the fair sisters; and the other, 
Trevaine, the fair girl with the mournful fate, was 
sought by a lord, whom her father loved, although she 
loved him not, for she appears only to have loved Yew- 
dale, the flowers, the trees, the woods, and to have had 
no favour for mortal man in particular. Her father 
loved this “lord of many acres,’’ and insisted that 
Trevaine should marry him and them, to show her 
father’s love—and she did it. This “ braw wooer” was 
stupid, one would suppose, as ever wealth is presumed 
to make any man ; but one would have no business to 
suppose anything of the kind after hearing him talk 
poetry. Our marvel is, that the young lady, being « 
poetess, did not straightway love him, after hearing the 
following plea: — 


The young lord neared her with a smile, 
And took her by the hand ; 

She gazed aside, as from a ship 
Sea-struck we look for land. 


We dislike the word “neared’”’ in this connection. 
It is not a nice word—looks very odd and vulgar, and 
not poetical ; but that’s not the saying of the peer, but 
of the poet. Hlear the peer :— 


He spoke with pride: Come, say, Trevaine, 
Why art thou sad and lone ? 

Thou’rt beautiful and full of love, 
And thy heart’s like my own! 


The unhappy bridegroom did not know the truth. 
The lady was not full of love. She was full of poetry: 
And it was not compliments to say that her heart #35 
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like his own. Nobody of the masculine gender, and 
p knowledge of the world, ever married anybody 
githout believing, or saying that he believed, of her 
ghom he married, the heart to be a great deal better 
thaa hisown. There are exceptions, of course; as in 
the case of the Scotchman who married “ muckle- 
mouthed Meg,"’ to escape the gallows, and lived to 
learn that he had made a good bargain. 

However, the stupid, wealthy bridegroom goes on, 
and improves as he goes—improves poetically :— 

I'll take thee to the sunniest climes, 
Where winter never frowns ; 

Where Nature’s glory blushes forth, 
Like rubies set in crowns! 
And all the splendour art can yield, 
And earth’s most lovely flowers, 
Shall all bethine, and we will stray 
In orange-blossomed bowers ! 

Our home shall be where waterfalls 
Shall dash in coral bowls, 

And where the sea round shining rocks, 
In azure grandeur rolls. 

And crimson silks, and silver stars, 
Shall beautify our home, 

And birds sit warbling in the trees, 
Wherever we may roam. 

But we cannot finish the bridegroom's address to his 
bride. It’s long and it’s unnatural, for no man on his 
wedding day talks rhyme to his bride, unless he be 
insane. It, however, does not justify the conduct of 
the poet of Yewdale, in endeavouring to put evil in 
Trevaine’s mind towards her lover. We could almost 
swear that he was anxious for the lady himself, and 
only sought her sister, Amanda—a very common name 
—when he ‘found that he could do no better. What 
right had he to insinuate in this style !— 


He loves too well the city’s hum, 
And all its hollow ways : 

The turning mornings into niglits, 
And midnights into days. 

Where maidens flutter like to moths, 
In silks and jewels drest, 

Each breathing artificial sighs 
From an unraptured breast. 

Whiere all look fair, but never feel 
One true emotion roll, 

But stand like figures furmed of stone, 
All body but no sonl. 


They may stand as they please, but they do not 
dance like figures formed of stone ; they cannot breathe 
even artificial sighs like figures formed of stone; and 
they cannot be like these marble monuments, and at 
the same time “ flutter like to moths.’’ And then, 
what right had he to address a young lady likely to 
marry arich man, and, as we have seen, not so bad a 
poet, in these lines :-— 


And we must part, and when again 
We weet, I hope to learn, 

Trevaine, thou'rt freed from haughty lord, 
As culd as he is stern. 

He had no business to hope anything of the kind 
seeing even Viscount Bury’s bill, if successful, could 
only enable him to marry the sisters one at a time. 

aine in the end was obliged to marry the rich 
ister, and Amanda was not obliged to marry the poet ; 
bat she did it; and, whereas, Trevaine died early ina 
far land, for the love she boreto Yewdale scenery and 
son. Think of a Jady’s heart breaking for flowers and 
plants and streams! Amanda may be alive and happy 
sill, for anything said in the record; and the moral is 
$:— 
Aud this he bravely told the world, 
That hearts are crushed and slain 
For sake of gold, and strew the earth 
Like dead leaves on a plain! 





It as an old moral to many an old tale. We looked 
on Mr. Bradbury as a strong Radical poet, and there are 
still good symptoms that he possesses the old spirit; 
but he is getting into danger. Here are lines ad- 
dressed to Viscount Palmerston, beginning — 


My Lord, thy kindness has filled me with things 
Happy as angels blessed with silver wings, 


These lines take too much license with the angels, 
who cannot be blessed with silver wings, for they would 
not be a blessing; and “things’’ cannot be happy. 
But then, during the address, we get at the reason of 
some mistakes— 


I rest in Leauty’s smile, and rouid me shine 
Pearled isles, and jasper goblets filled with wine, 
And all about me in my nightly dreams 

Float fairy barques, like swans down azure streams. 


Mr. Bradbury must remember Mr. Bright. He has 
evidently fallen into temptation. His verses may be 
corrupted from the causes which were said to affect 
other people's votes. Not that we deem the danger 
great; but the opinion of the representative of Birmin- 
ham must be remembered by the poet of Nottingham, 
or this one of them, for Nottingham has more than one 
poet; but Mr. Bradbury has achieved a position where 
he can afford to hear not words of praise only, but even 
those of errors that may be improved. Thus he falls 
into the common mistake of calling all things good on 
earth, and we do not think that al! things merit this 
praise. He sings— 

For there is good on every hand, 
No soul so dark it cannot rise ; 
The richest gems may lie in sand, 
Like stars unseen through darkened skies. 


The pain that strikes the heart's fine chords, 
May end in pleasure, and may form 
Sweet glory, eloquent with words, 
And swim like sunlight through a storm. 


The mistake in these verses would be remedied by a 
very slight change, which has, however, great im- 
portance on the meaning, but not much on the form of 
the words. 

Yewdale is only an introduction to many short poems, 
modestly styled lyrical notes, chiefly devoted to com- 
mon things, and those whom the world call its common 
people. Many of these notes are gay and sparkling 
gems; others bold and powerful denunciations of the 
wrong ; and another class are fair and good descrip. 
tions of the * beautiful and true."’ Not a few of the 
lyrics might be published as hopeful and joyous tracts 
by some of the political unions that re-appear, like 
small clouds on the horison, or in our own pages, on 
political grounds for their poetical merits are sufficient 
for any place. Although Mr. Bradbury's Qualion and 
other poems won friends for him from an intellectual 
and upper circle, yet he cleaves to the cause of the 
labourers and the toilers; not as those who deem it 
desperate, but as one who deeme it honest and hopeful, 
because it is the cause not of idlers but of workers, and 
his best notes begin in this way -— 


There's not a maid too highly bora 
For work, iu all the land ; 

The sun-browned cheek is rich than 
The idler’s snowy hand. 


Then, maiden, work thy culoared silks 
UVatil the canvas biush ; 

Work roses by thy owa bright cheeks, 
And green leaves from the bash. 


These lyrical notes bear to be read through twice or 
thrice, ut ofteuer, one month, and be looked over again 
in the next, and they will be fresh and green while the 
income-tax lasts, and we hope a good many years 
longer. 
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painting “ Beyond the Shadows,” and another not less 
interesting—more interesting, indeed, as it is from a 
sketch of one of the celebrities of the volume—Little 
Nan, a careless, untaught, merry minx, who will not be 
merry by and by, for she has broken her pitcher at the 
well, not caring to mind her own business, but looking 
at other people’s, or at nobody’s whatever, and having 
none. Miss Young tells us her story in a few verses. 


Swinging on the pump-well handle. 
With her broken can 

On the pavement, quite unheeded, 
Thoughtless little Nan. 


Her black eyes, roguish as a gipsy’s, 
Cheeks, beneath whose tan 

Damask roses shed their bushings, 
Winsome little Nan. 


I can’t conceive why, at the well, 
So oft her form we scan ; 

For soap and water ne’er profane 
The face of little Nan. 


The volume isa good specimen of Glasgow typo- 
graphy, and the poems evince facility of expression, 
while the ideas are all on the side of goodness, and 
many of them quite merit the handsome style in which 
they arepreserved. The lines in reference to the paint- 
ing ‘‘ Beyond the shadows,”’ and the “‘ Memorial of the 
late Dr. Marsnall, of Kirkintilloch,’’ are good examples 
of the manner in which such subjects should be treated. 
‘ Jeannie’s Nae Mair,’’ deserves a place in ballad poetry, 
short although it is, and it is well known; but in the 
volume we have met fragments which seem to indicate 
that the authoress might string fragments together and 
work them into a fabric—seize some great subject, and 
help it into light by one of those pleadings in poetry 
that never die, and never are entirely forgotten. Of 
that class are the verses under the heading “ Forsaken 
Lands,”’ of which we only quote one :— 


Forsaking God! God hath forsaken them, 

And writ their shame upon the costly piles 

They reared to tell their glory, deeming not 

That these fair cities, with their brazen gates, 

Their walls of marble, and heaven-reaching spires, 
Should, ere a few short years had bowed their heads, 
Be levelled with the furrows, or, where left, 

Stand shrouded in their monumental gloom, 

The ghost of former glories, silent all! 


Effusions of a Wandering Pen. By Thomas Gregory.t 


Mr. Gregory dedicates his volume to the noble- 
hearted public, to whom we claim, with some diffidence 
and doubt, to belong. A man is scarcely justified in 
calling himself thus noble-hearted, and yet that is what 
one does who accepts this dedication. Still, it may be 
appropriated with the reserve that the dedicator thought 
very well of the public—better, perhaps, than they 
deserve—or he may have meant the public of noble- 
hearted ones, and in that case, none of them will take 
up with his volume, for they are modest in — 
as they are noble-hearted. The book has been pub- 
lished some time, and although it may be late enough 
to point out its defects now, yet it is quite different with 
its merits, and they are numerous. It contains acollec- 
tion of minor poems on various subjects, generally 
devised with good intent towards mankind. The ma- 
jority of facts are always on the right, but not always 
on the winning side. The verses are marked by greater 
diversity of merit than we have often met with in one 
volume. We receive many volumes of a fair, middling 
description, as they say of cotton bales in Liverpool ; 
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Poems. By Anna M. N. Young.® This voluuie is | 


but we do not receive many so completely an 
guarded by a well executed lithograph of Herdman's | 


mixed as this one. 
remarkable verses—both bad and good—but 
have cut out some of the former with benefit to th 
latter. We do not like the following verse for c+ 
ample :— = 









dst 
The author evidently nana “7 


he might 





You'll find a sweet pea climbing, 
Of an exquisite hue ; 
And bring with you a rose, love, 


Some mignionette also. 
Likewise a stem of fuschia, 

With drops of raddy glow ; 
For, oh ! how beautifal are they, 

And please my fancy so. 


The first four lines reminds us particularly of 4 
ballad that belongs, not to the nursery, but some short 
steps out of what should be the nursery, in the more 
numerous class of homes. It was a carol of the chi]. 
dren as the shadows fell on the last evening of cach 
year:— 

And bless the master of this house 
The misteress also, 

And all the pretty childeren 
That roand their table go. 


“ Also’’ is a most unlucky word to bring into rhyme 
especially in close connexion with “so.” In the same 
poem we meet the following which are better :~— 


I love the prime 

Of summer time, 
For, oh, it is so charming ! 

In every glade 

And green wood shade 
We see her beauties swarming. 


The groves unfold 
Their robes of gold 
Sublimely in their glory; 
And craggy steeps 
And winding deeps 
No more are dim and hoary. 


The very lanes 

By creaking wains, 
Day after day betided, 

Disclose their pride 

On either side 
Rather than be divided. 


The river flows 
By hazel rows, 
And out above the castle, 
Where soft and sweet 
The zephyrs beat, 
And sprites at midnight wrestle. 


And out again 
Upon the plain, 
Among the reeds and rushes, 
Thro’ village vales 
And rustic dales, 
Also thro’ cities pushes. 


There may not be much in all these short lines, or the 
many more of similar character which accompany 
them, but they are pleasing to read until we come t@ 
“also;’’ and in these days of sewage, the line is 9 
literally true, that we dislike it. Mr. Disraeli, 
John Manners, Sir B2njamin Hall, and all the nine 
hundred and odd legislators of this land, who gave any 
attention to their duty in the last, and the previous 
month, know its truth. 

“The “ poet’? also makes a new use of the verb t 
“betide,”’ although it may be a fair twist in the posi- 
tion; but he should have never published “The 
Mother’s Lament,” in which he goes, like a chivalrous 
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of wind mills. 
gith the following verse :— 

Thou orb of day, how can’at thou smile 

Upon the mossy funeral pile ? 

And I, who feel myself undone, 

Appease my sufferings with a groan ? 


It is difficult to have patience 


Or even the next verse, except one, is hard indeed upon 
the little stock of good nature that human beings 
ss:— 
Ye little birds, that tender song, 
The livelong day the woods among, 
Why, tell me why ye are so gay, 
And others dash the tear away ? 


This verse puts the reader, we dare say, in mind of— 


Ye'll brak my heart, ye little birds, 


and it will jar on the mind accordingly. Then the 
same volume contains the following verses, and many 


more quite as good :— 


From between two mountain ridges 
Sweet the tender runnel flows, 
Sliding over the mossy hedges, 
Singing to the apland rose ; 
Lisping, leaping, 
Aye in keeping, 
Lisping, gliding on and on. 


Often as the placid welkin 
Rang with voices of the stars, 
I have paused a while and listened — ‘ 
Listen’d to it kiss its bars, 
Quite delighted, 
Fall requited, 
Recompensed with draughts of bliss! 


Here a hollow checks its progress 
Gargling in the fond delay ! 
There a rude stone irritates it, 
Scattering its foamy spray : 
Then it prattles, 
Prattles, prattles, 
Prattles, and pursues its way. 


Very possibly these same verses may remind some rea- 
ders of a modern and rather celebrated poem ; but Mr. 
Gregory is perfectly honest, and what we have just 
copied was written long ago. Advice is the most thank- 
less thing in the world, but we would advise Mr. 
Gregory, nevertheless, to take more pains in extracting 
the weeds, and he may do well. 


Phases of Thought and Feeling. Poems and Lyrics by 
J. H. Parnell. 

This volume has also been with us too long and 
neglected. The author is an honest-hearted man, who 
labours for his daily bread, and is not one of those who 
write eloquently of toil, and yet are practically unac- 
quainted with toiling. He thinks, and as, and what, he 
thinks he writes. So his language is often strong, be- 
cause his thoughts are strong, and he does not tone 

down to suit the public ear. He appears to have 
a hatred of “ priests” who do not teach all the truth ; 
but there is a blunt, downright honesty in his langu 
which may lead some who almost forget that the Bible 
and religion have much to do with them, to remember 
that circumstance. His writings are interesting, for 
they belong to the class who must read or write when 
their day’s work is done, or neglect literature. If it had 
n otherwise with the author of the following lines, 
he might have been a pungent satirist :— 


A barrister, of growing wealth and fame, 
Whose legal wig seem’d callous to all shame, 
By virtue of a keenly. selfish mind, 
ae a gain, assumed an aspect kind ; 
scanning o’er the products of his pen, 
Sparkling with thoughts “on manners and on men,” 
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Bargained to lead him through the maze of law, 
And teach him to correct or mate a flaw, 

In any cause, no matter what it be, 

If rogaes or honest folks prodace the fee. 


But the poet, perhaps, describes too literally the cir- 
cumstances of his own early life, when he laments the 
want of female education among the working-classes. 
The deficiency is less now than some thirty or forty 

ears since; but there remains yet much to be done 

fore all the information that should be conveyed to 
the future mothers of three-fourths of the future nation 
has reached them :— 


My mother’s fated lot, opposed ‘o female life refined, 

Was moulded by the rugged hand of Destiny unkind, 

And we, her children, e’en while our childhool’s weakness 
fled, 

Would give our tiny share of toil towards otaining bread, 

Thas knowledge was denied, through man’s unjustly vile 
designs, 

The source from whence is found a deal that soflens and 
refines. 

Our mother could not teach, save how to work with constant 
speed, 

For she knew not its smiling joy, or scarcely felt its need. 

She ne’er had known those graceful arts her favoured sex 
employ, 

When timely circumstance gives birth to pure domestic joy. 

Bat cleanliness, ’mid stern and frowning ills of every kind, 

Would weave its holy blessings in her humble home and 
mind. 


There are two or three errors of expression in these 
lines. Similar errors occur here and there in the 
volume; but it is the work of leisure hours—those 
leisure hours from hard bodily toil, which many people 
who commit similar errors of style have never known. 


Poetic Hours ;* by Henry Aveling. This volume 
has also been published for some time. The author 
evidently belongs to the metropolis, and he may be 
traced in his verses to the neighbourhood of Padding- 
ton. His poetry is religious chiefly, and he is inclined 
to be facetious in some verses of a different class; 
while he has produced,fin addition to his poetry, a num- 
ber of maxims, under the title of Musing Moments; and 
they are good and valuable counsels to those who will 
take them. The poetical subjects, as we have remarked, 
are chiefly religious, and they have nearly all that ten- 
dency. Perhaps it would be better if that description 
of poetry were published by itself. We do not mean 
that irreligious poetry should be also published by 
itself, or ever published; but there exists a wide 
margin between the two. 

Mr. Aveling’s poetry induces us to say that he might, 
like others whose volumes we have noticed, by care 
and diligence—if he be desirous of a poet's fame and 
name—produce something that would endure and be 
useful. We have been interested in a poem which ter- 
minates with the following lines :— 


Majestic empire! shall it e’er be said, 

Babylon, Rome, and England now are dead ? 
Oh ! struggle to delay the saddening note, 
Keep it for many and many an age remote ; 
For thoagh thou art not Arbitress of all, 
Doubt not thou can’st accelerate thy fall, 

And can’st retard it.—If thou askest, How P— 
Dishonour thy Creator—and e’en now 

The venom fastens on thine inmost core— 

A few short years—and England is no more! 


We] much fear that, for many long years, England 
has been doing dishonour to its Creator, in common 
with other portions of the empire, and that is not the 
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less urgent reason for amendment in those social evils 
that eat out the energy and — of a nation’s heart. 

There are general rules prossulgated by the moralist 
and the poet, which are well meant, but they do not 
go deep enough into the world's history. Thus, page 
177 :— 

The difference between a great man and a little man is 
simply this: that the former is always ia advance of the 
uge, whilst the latter is always beliind it. 


The statement is altogether superficial. The world 
has experienced many ages of intellectual and moral 
decadence. The spirit of the age is not always a good 
spirit; and the feet of a great m1 should be before 
the age in virtue, and behind it in wickedness. 

Upon the same page we meet the following state 
ment, put, like its predecessor, in the form of a pro- 
verb :— 

Not to be glad, at any moment, to leave this world, with 
allits fascinations, for a better state of existence, argues the 
same description of fully which would be exhibited by one 
in the lowest depths of poverty, who should regret to quit 
his tattered possessions, upon being called to a princedom. 


This is a common mode of speech with a class, and 
is accurate. Human beings have duties to perform 
which they should love to do. We have all friends 
from whom we should be pained to part, even for a 
little time. The Scripture speaks favourably of those 
who would live long to see good. There is one com- 
mandment only with a promise, and that is long life. 
Not only is that the truth individually, but old age is 
promised as a national blessing to a repentant people. 
The writer must read Zechariah, and other portions of 
Scripture, carefully. We do not agree with the morbid 
school who say that they wish to die. He, in whose 
hands is our life has commanded us to care for and 
protect that life. Sin has shortened, and greatly 
shortened, the average period of existence; and this 
school of sentimental Christians may be assured, that 
in proportion to the general prevalence of Christianity 
will be the extension ot human existence on earth. 

We have had another little volume unnoticed for 
several months, named Healthful Musings,* by E. 





PTOILE. 









| Dingle. It consists of almost exclusivel 
| poetry. The author served at sea. Now he serves the 
| world in another capacity. He is not satisfied with the 
| prupriety of his former profession, when he was engaged 
on a national vessel; and yet his own verses justi 
the statement that a man may be in the right place for 
all purposes on a ship of war. His Naval Reminis. 
cences, contain a reference to one officer, which is, we 
believe, a correct estimate of his character :— 


y rel igious 


Stay, memory, bring up a white-haired man, 





Firm-hearted as the speaking featares ran, 
Yet gentle as a child, 
A British warrior, victor o’er a foe, 
None e’er mure ready at the skilful blow, 
Upon the blue sea wild. 


He alludes to the late Admiral Sir James Hillyer, 
Mr. Dingle has the most complete contempt of sin. 
gular and plural that we have ever met in rhyme :— 


Let not the pictare of our Babel fairs 
Blast thy attention by their sensual glare. 


Yet all the Prophet’s words of might 
To us were eloquent of love; 

Far, far beyond the angelic light, 
Sweet as the song of tartle doves. 


These are two of a multitude; and although the 
writer means well, and publishes admirable sentiments, 
yet these qualities will not compensate the want of 
others essential to book making, if it be pursued fora 
useful and a worthy end. It is not necessary to write 
books; but when that determination has been formed, 
it is necessary to write them carefully. No author can 
command genius, but he may command attention to 
ordinary rules of composition. These small volumes 
of poetry are not always expected to reach a large cir- 
culation. They are written as an amusement, in the 
first instance, and they are published to “ gratify a few 
friends’’,in the next stage of the operation; but the 
first will never be a useful exercise, and the second will 





net give any very useful result, wit!.out attention even 
to “ trifles.’’ 








ETOILE, 


CHAPTER I. 
‘*Un, deux, trois—santez.’’ So ran the words of old 


| gotten his favourite pupil, his bud of rare promise, the 


Pierre Duclos, as he gave his lesson in a large un- | 
tenanted room, au quatrieine in the Rue St. Jean, pres | 


du quartier Latin, Paris. 
known as the corps de ballet—young ladies who, in the 
morning were not remarkable for the neatness or 


His pupils were of the class | 


elegance of their attire, but in the evening took the | 
| Yet none of these would give a just idea of her, for she 


form of sylphs, fairies, and mermaids. 
“Un, deux, trois,’’ again shouted Pierre, as his fiddle- 
strings squeaked out an operaticair. ‘Ou est, Etoile?’’ 
A quick step on the stairs, accompanied by a few notes 
of a popular French song, in a clear sweet voice, an- 
red the question; and a bright young face peeping 

in at the door, half in mock terror, half in real, and 
partly in mirth, proclaimed the presence of the missing 
éiéye. 
P Always late, Etoile!—toujours tard! bah!" and 
as the old man tried to be angry and to scold, his fiddle 
squeaked more impetueusly than ever. ‘ Toujours 
tard; why can’t you be in time? Un deux, pirouette, 
allez d still feigning anger, he busied himself 
with embryo fairies before him, as if he had for- 
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laughing, laughter-loving, bright-eyed Etoile. 

It is usual to liken heroines to something poetical, 
something in character with their style, whether dark 
or fair, grave or gay. Now, iu accordance with that 
usage, Etoile should have been compared to a sun- 
beam, or a diamond, when the light strikes on it, or @ 
flash of lightning, or anything else bright and sparkling. 


was like none; in fact she was unlike everything except 
herself, and perhaps, after all, her own name was 3% 
good a delineator of her characteristics as anything 
could be. 

“ Etoile,’ a star—a little sparkling gem in a dark 
firmament, something to look at and admire and love. 
A tiny unknown speck ; a world, unformed perchance, 


| still, a world of hope and promise. 


Such was Etoile. Dark was the firmament of ber 
life, but the darkness set forth her brightness only the 
more visibly, and all admired her lovely face with its 
bright blue eyes, and none could fail to notice the 
almost magical grace of each rounded limb. The 
blind might have done so, yet that seemed near an im- 
possibility, for Etoile carried an atmosphere of grace 
around her which even the blind might feel. 








ETOILB, 


She was fatherless; indeed, her paternity was so 

doubtful that some people declared she never had a 

. Whether she had or not matters little, some- 

times ballet-dancers do come by chance, and tumble 
the moon or some other place. 

Ftoile’s mother had been a flower girl, and she had 
heen very beautiful, not quite as lovely as Etoile per- 
haps, for something in her face seemed to whisper that 
had wanted the innocence which spread so great a 
charm over that of her daughter. The “ hey-day"’ of 
per life was over, however, and at the time of Ftoile’s 


feat at the academy of old Pierre Duclos, she was | 


nothing more than a “had been.” But there were 
specks on Etoile’s disk—little dark bodies like Jupiter's 
moons, just passing over her hour of brightness. 

One of these was an unfortunate tendency in her 
mother to imbibe something stronger than water. A 
dreadful trial this was to Etoile, and the consciousness 
of it had struck at her heart, or rather crept over it like 
a dark cold shadow—an eclipse, instead of a little 
moon—a great eclipse, earth hiding sunshine from 
her. 

The consciousness had come over her slowly but 
steadily from childhood. She had seen it approaching 
jn the unreasonably hasty word, the irritable temper ; 
but she did not know exactly then what she feared. 
The full truth burst on her afterwards, and then the 
miserable child knew that she had for her parent the 
most abhorrent thing of earth—a female drunkard. 

This vice kept them horribly poor, for when Etoile 
had saved a few shillings, madame was certain to be 
taken very ill, and require medicine of a spirituous 
nature. There truly seemed to bea fatality against the 
economical resolutions of Etoile. Madame always had 
“un douleur’’ when she heard the jingle of silver— 
that sound carried pestilence with it seemingly, and 
pestilence which nl only be cured by eau-de-vie. 

“ Allez—pas la,’’ said the old maitre de danse, as he 
rapped his fiddle-stick on the ground inire at an errant 
coryphee who had spun herself round for ten seconds, 
and stopped in the wrong place, “ pas la, here, Etoile, 
mais’ — 

He looked round, longing to bid her show her less 
skilful sister in the art how he would have the “ pas 
seul” executed, but his anger had not quite co- 
operated, and his pride stood in the way of his con- 
venience. 

“You?""—she put her pretty little hand on his 
shoulder—* you ? non, you would be too slow about it 
—non.’’ But his crazy old fiddle played the air suited 
tothe step as the other dancers stood aside and left 
Etoile before him. Then he forgot all his anger, and 
even his fiddle seemed to be inspired by the presence of 
the young creature whose steps it spoke te. 

Half laughing, half serious, she went through each 
movement, and, as panting she sunk on the wooden 
bench behind her, the old man’s eye shone with delight. 
“Good—very good,’’ he said, as he laid his hand on her 
head. “I wish they were all like you.” 

“In being trop tard, Mon. Pierre ?’’ asked Etoile, as 
she once more took her place among the dancers, and 
went through a series of attitudes and steps, all meant 
to typify a certain number of water-nymphs trying to 
entice unwary young men into mischief. Water- 
nymphs may be very fascinating on the boards of the 
Italian opera, amidst gas light and pearl powder, and 
white crinoline over pink crinoline, and green pieces of 
seaweed over that again; under that aspect Fo may 
look very well, especially if the display of a well-shaped 

and neatly turned ankle is the combined conse- 
quence of the marvellously short petticoat, and the 


centré motion given to it by the pirouette. But in the | 


ity cotton gown, and the coryphee is sometimes very 


dirty in the morning, the greater abominations of the 
ae orking, and e uncombed hair, she is a different 
The poetry of her existence is destroyed, and 


ber appearance a more bitter homily on that class of 
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womankind than all the exordiums of the whole bevy of 
clerical divines. 

Etoile was never dirty, and that was saying much for 
a girl whose wardrobe was as scanty as hers, and whose 
gowns occasionally, in her absence from home, and the 
neg there of her enemy, Monsieur Faudevie, made 

ittle migratory excursions to the pawnbrokers; for 
this was another little spot on her disc, and a very in- 
convenient one moreover, always popping over it just 
at the wrongtime. She might have guarded against it 
by letting her friends take charge of her clothes, but 
Etoile was a very proud girl, and she would have gone 
without any clothes at all rather than have told the world 
of her mother’s crime. But perhaps that is saying too 
much, for the arrangement would in these sophisticated 
times have been inconvenient—she could not have 
taken her lessons, she could not have done all she 
wanted to do—therefore, with all the pride and 

will in the world, she could not have sacrificed all her 
clothing to screen her mother’s error. This error was 
not the wonderful secret she fancied. Many suspected, 
but two people knew of its existence, and grieved 
deeply for. the degradation and the misery it caused. 
Pierre Duclos was one of these. Many a night had he 
steadied the tottering step of the drunken woman, and 
feigned to think her “ malade,’’ as he laid her on the 
bed. And after each scene of the kind, thoughts of 
some mode of sundering Etoile from them had cantered 
across his mind, but these had always been pulled up 
short by the very general stop-gate of a want of 
money. 

“If she could go to London,"’ he said one day to 
himself, or rather to his fiddle, for he always talked to 
that when he was lone ; “If she could only go to Lon- 
don—(the fiddle answered by a few grumbling tones, as 
he drew his bow across the strings)—she would go on 
well, but then that mother would go as well. Pauvre 
Etoile, we must see what can be done, pauvre enfant,” 
—and the fiddle sounded plaintively asthe old master’s 
bow rested on it. 

In the same house with Etoile lived a young en- 
graver, Jacques Ferrand by name, and he was the other 
person who knew of Madame's weakness. Jacques was 
one of those persons whom we esteem, whose worth we 
acknowledge, and whose goodness stands out pro- 
minently before us, yet for whom we feel no deep in- 
terest or attachment. He was anexcellent young man, 
just the sort of person young girls ought to fall in love 
with, and just the person with whom they won't fall in 
love. He would have made a capital husband, never 
grumbled at anything, and allowed his wife to keep the 
money-bag. And can a man do more than that ? 

Now the little blind god, who is always committing 
some stupidity, and doing some mischief of one kind 
or another, one morning got a whole bundle of arrows 
from his mother, Madame Venus, and set out on a 
mundane expedition. He was in a captious mood that 
day, and shot his arrows here and there and everywhere, 
nothing heeding where they fell. He had been ram. 
bling in the country for a long time, and then his little 
fickle godship chose to fly to the town. He went 
through palaces, and high places of great splendour 
and magnificence, but he did not leave many of his 
arrows there ; most likely he saw the truth, that he 
would never manage to wound with them, that gold and 
golden arrows would fence them off. Whether he 
thought that, or anything else, he turned provident and 
folded his wings, while he peeped into his quiver to see 
how many were left. “Only two seulement deux,”’ he 
said in a whining tone, speaking in French; but it is 
better to translate his words for him, and give them in 
good plain English. 

“Only two I won’t throw those away here ; 
I'll page And a better one he found, 

a close and narrow street, a 
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little mischief-loving imp passed) looked mildly at her. 
Then flew an arrow to his heart, and it bled as it beat 
for Etoile. That young man was the single-hearted 
Jacques Ferrand, Now another arrow remained in the 
quiver, and the mischievous little wretch drew it forth 
and fixing it in the bow, pointed it at Etoile. A good 
impulse for once seemed to direct him, but it was too 
good, like many another thing, to last. 

Etoile looked at Jacques, and as she looked she saw 
a sort of visionary arrow sticking in him. Then one of 
Love’s kith and kin came to her and whispered “ poor 
fellow,’’ and she looked at Jacques kindly, and that 
very look drove the cruel arrow in a little bit farther. 
“Poor fellow,’ she said, and little Love, putting his 
arrow into its sheath again, whispered as he passed her, 
‘it is a pity he is so ugly and does make himself look 
so comical, by his sentimental air.’’ 

“So it is,” thought Etoile, “so it is; and I keep 
this arrow for her,’’ said Love to himself as he halted 
off. “She shall have it, the flirt, but not yet.” 

Blind is the little fellow ever; blind was he then. 
Etoile was no flirt, but she had a kindliness of manner 
which misled, for men are vain, horribly so, and often 
mistake mere kindness for affection. 

Jacques Ferrand loved Etoile dearly, but she did not 
care for him—not one bit, except in the way of sisterly 
friendship. As long as he was contented to be good, 
stupid, worthy Jacques, and nothing more, she liked 
him well enough; but when he became her devoted 
admirer, Jacques the sentimental, Jacques the love- 
sick, Jacques the husband in prospective, she felt him 
a nuisance and a bore. 

Why did the man make love to her, and stick his 
head on one side, and twinkle his little greyeyes? She 
never asked him to do it, or showed him she liked it. 
Indeed, on the contrary, she always looked away, except 
once or twice when she had turned to him again, just 
to see how comical he did look. And then he squeezed 
her hand, if by chance she left it in his way! It was 
very odd and stupid of him to go squeezing hands, and 
sighing, and making himself an ass; but he did it for 
all Etoile could say on the subject (and she argued very 
logically) would not break him of the habit. When 
her arguing had no weight, she began to laugh at him, 
but that was as useless as the argument. 

“‘T would fall in love if I could, Jacques,’’ she said, 
‘but indeed I can’t. I am a child, Jacques, perhaps 
too young to understand such things—only fifteen ; 
and rembem!er, you are an old man, nearly five-and- 
twenty. Besides, I don’t want to be married; it would 
be so stupid always to have to sit at home sewing and 
thinking of dinner. I would rather be dancing—far.”’ 

That was her notions of married life, under favour- 
able circumstances even, and her face became grave as 
she drew the picture; but Jacques was graver still. 
He read danger in the tone of her mind, and in the path 
of her life ; he saw temptation in her enchanting beauty, 
iu the wild grace of her faultless form, and the untaught 
fascination of her tongue—for there was a kind of sim- 
plicity in the werds of Etoile which made her say some 
strange and odd things, and even these, from her lips, 
carried fascination with them. 

They had been walking towards her home. It was 
evening—almost bed-time. 

“‘Good night,’’ said Etoile, as she tripped lightly 
past him, for she knew by his look that he was turning 
sentimental, ‘Good night.”’ 


He stood for a moment looking at her, and then he 
went to his own 100m; it was above her's. 

“IT wonder if Madame has returned,” was his thought. 
* I will go and see; but what excuse can I have?” 


Jacques felt guilty. He knew it was Etoile that he 
wanted to see, and not Madame de B He was 
thinking of the squeeze of the hand she had cheated 
_ of, and of trying, by surreptitious means, to obtain 
i 
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“Perhaps she wants a message take — 
added ps ge n to Pierre,” p. 

Now, he knew perfectly well that she co 
a message taken to Pierre, because she ‘oe po ne 
from Pierie, and was going there again eee 
morning. But the excuse served the purpose a 
meant to serve; it took him down to Etoile’s door -_ 

He listened before he knocked. She was singin, ( 
low, and gently, and sadly) an old French air, a ng 
tening to those plaintive tones, one could not have on 
gined they fell from the lips of the seemingly }j ht 
hearted Etoile. Sometimes for a moment the — 
ceased, and once or twice he fancied that a sob hea 
stopped it; but that might be only fancy. 

** She is above,’’ he said, and then he went closer to 
the door, and gave one little rat-tat. 

‘“‘ Qui frappe?” said Etoile. ‘ Who knocks?” 

“Tt is I, Etoile,” was the answer. 

Etoile felt bored, and her voice said so, if her words 
did not, as she asked him what he wanted. 

“Can I take anything to Pierre?’ he answered. 

Etoile felt more bored than ever. 

“ Nothing,’’ was her reply, without opening t 
“ nothing, thank ch night.” prea Se ear: 

“Good night,’’ for the second time, said Jacques 
sadly, and he was going away, when a woman's brawl. 
ing voice was heard, and her thickened utterance and 
uncertain step betrayed her state. The low, sad sing. 
ing ceased, and Etoile’s door opened. Jacques stepped 
back, as the bloated face of Madame du Bannie made 
her appearance. 

For some moments the room was quiet, then there 
was a low, timid scream, as if woe had forced it out, 
and some other feeling had stifled it in its birth. But 
Jacques knew who the screamer was, and that know- 
ledge told him that Etoile needed help. 

Now he did not knock timidly at her door; he forgot 
all prudence, propriety, and every other thing, in the 
consciousness that she was, in some way or other—how 
he did not know— injured. Urged by that sad ery, he 
placed his hand upon the lock, then hesitating, for one 
moment only, opened the door. 

Etoile lay senseless on the ground. The drunkard, 
with _— hand, stood by—self-accusing, self-con. 
victed. 


CHAPTER IL 

For many days Etoil could not come, and Pierre was 
never impatient with her for her absence. He came to 
see her every day, and he must have grown strangely 
hard-hearted, for he never made any allusion to an 
ugly bruise she had on her forehead—such a great black 
bruise on the white skin! Pierre never said anything 
about it, yet that bruise pained him as much, in some 
sense, as it pained her. For many along day her voice 
was mute and her eye dim. Never before had the 
drunkard so far lost her reason as to strike her child 
That blow had laid a heavy weight on the girl’s heart, 
which clung there wearily. 

One night again Pierre and his fiddle held a consul- 
tation. It was one night when they were alone, quite 
alone, up in the little room where Pierre lived—not 
where he gave his lessons. He was sitting there, fiddl- 
ing away as usual, for that was his pastime when his 
daily work was done. So there he was, playing old 
airs, snatches of ballads, little bits of song, and many * 
connoisseur might have criticised that playing; 
found no great fault with it either. Pierre was 4 @® 
sician by nature; he loved music and Etoile. They 
were his earthly idols. : 

And she loved music, too; and many an evening had 
she spent with that old man, listening to him, 
singing an accompaniment to the airs he playe 

Pierre had never been addicted to the folly of falling 
in love. Etoile wished that Jacques would imitate 
in that. He (Pierre) had lived through « long 
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without succumbing to the weakness. This stoicism, 
bt, saved him many an anxiety, but it also de- 
barred him from the blessing, in his old age, of having 
hearts round him to care for, and to be loved by. 

felt this when the autumn leaves in life’s path were 
falling. Sometimes, as he looked at Etoile, he wished 
that she could be unto him asachild. There was the 
mother, and Pierre, as he remembered her, uttered 
s pious wish that a better world than this might hold 


“No harm in that, argued Pierre; it is wishing her 
the greatest good; no harm, surely in that."’ 

One night, before that ugly black mark had faded on 
poor Etoile’s brow, Pierre and his fiddle held a consul- 


on. 

“Tt will be het ruin,’’ said Pierre, and he laid down 
his bow; that was too sad a theme for the mute instru- 
ment. “ What can I do to serve her again?’ urged 
Pierre. ‘If she would only marry Jacques. I'll speak 
to her about that.’’ 

He did speak to her. 

“[ do not like him, Monsieur Pierre,’’ she said. 

“But you will, when you are his wife,’ added Pierre. 

“He is so ugly and so awk ward,”’ continued Etoile ; 
“why, I would rather marry Le Blanc.”’ 

“fe Blanc is a scamp,”’ said Pierre, angrily. 

“ But agreeable, and not ugly,’’ urged Etoile. ‘“ He 
has not red hair, Monsieur Pierre.’’ She laid her hand 
on‘the old man’s arm as she looked lovingly in his face, 
and he could not be angry, even if she would not marry 


Jacques. = 

“Play to me more, Pierre,’’ she said, as she sat down 
at his feet, “some of those airs you used to play. I 
like them.’’ 

He did as she asked, and as he played old scenes 
came before his mind, and thoughts of other days. As 
the picture of a friend hanging, in in its youthful aspect, 
on our walls, when the friend is old, and grey, and wan, 
sad evidence of the changing influence of time, so came 
those early scenes to him; they were before him; he, 
a boy, once more in their midst; they hung on his mind 
still, in their former garb; but he—nothing was he 
now, except an aged semblance of those same long-lost 
years. 

Yet a thought grew from them, and a whisper told 
him that the land where he had passed his boyhood 
might be the land for the gentle creature he so loved. 

“ Etoile,’ he said, as he laid the instrument down 
beside him, ‘ would you like to goto England, child ?”’ 

“ Like it,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘O yes, yes!~so much, 
60 much !’’ 

“ And would you go alone with old Pierre, child?” 
: For a moment her eyes became brightened. “ Yes, 

ut—’’ 

“And why a but, mon enfant?’ said Pierre. 

“Yes; but—”’ 

Her eyes were cast down. Pierre read her meaning. 
She could not leave her mother. 

“But what, mon enfant ?’’ he asked, for he wished 
to hear her words that he might combat them. 

“Ma mere,’’ was her answer. 

“We will ask Jacques to take care of her,” Pierre 
replied. 

Etoile sprang to her feet, and clapped with those 
Pretty hands of hers her approbation of the project. 

“Good Jacques, pleasant Jacques, dear Jacques!” 
the cried, 
rhe stopping behind, eh ?"’ said the old man, with a 

ile. 

“Oui—just for that,’’ said Etoile. ‘“ And when shall 
ve go, monsieur ?’’ [Sometimes she called Pierre, 

a eur.) ‘When shall we go?” 

“Not this very moment, Etoile. It is a grave affair, 
ihe iy one’s possession and running aboat through 

or Ady 


oe ey not thought of that, and now the very idea 
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“ Perhaps it would be better not to go now, Pierre,’’ 
she said. 

“ Always in extremes, Etoile; always in extremes. 
Nous verrons—we shall see. Don’t say anything about 
it yet. Nous verrons—if we told our projects, other 
people might mould theirs so as to accompany us."’ 

“You don’t think Jacques would want to go, Mon. 
Pierre ?’’ said Etoile, with a frightened look ; “ that 
would spoil all.” 

“ Jacques would not think so.” 

“ No!" Etoile looked sad and thoughtful for a mo- 
ment; but that mood very rarely lasted long with her. 
Laughter formed a larger portion of her temperament 
than sorrow, 

‘“ We won't tell anybody, Mon. Pierre—no one at all, 
but you won't forget it?’’ 

England rose like fairy-land before Etoile’s imagina.- 
tion. She had listened to the tales of Eagland’s wealth, 
pride, and beauty, and longed to see the land of which 
she had heard so much, like many a wiser person, ex- 
aygerating the delights it would offer to her. 

ngland thenceforth formed the theme of converia- 
tion between Pierre and Etoile—everything bore refer- 
ence to England; the seasons, the money Pierre could 
save—all turned on the pivotof England; but it wasa 
distant prospect still. 

‘* See, Etoile,’’ said Pierre one day, as he took alittle 
square box out of his pocket. “This must be filled 
with golden pieces before we can leave for England.” 

It was not large, but, under that aspect, it looked 
tremendous. Etoile sighed as she looked at it. 

‘You will never do it,”’ she answered, as she sighed 
again ; “ never—Mon. Pierre—never."’ 

She crossed her hands, sat down on the ground, and 
looked very miserable. 

‘* Nous verrons,’’ replied Pierre. 

Nous verrons had become his philosophy for all 


occasions, the pith of every argument, and the conclu- 


sion of every doubt. 

As Etoile left old Pierre’s abode she began to sing a 
light French air, but the little box had got whey 
throat and nade her stop her song; so she talked to 
herself—a very bad habit, certainly, for people some- 
times say more than they should—however, she began 
to talk to herself. 

‘‘He’ll never do it, never,’’ she said. ‘ No 
England for me. Dame! que je suis miserable!" 

“ Ani why,” asked a voice close to Etoile’s shoulder, 
‘* Why are you miserable, pretty one ?"’ 

Etoile stopped. Her questioner was a man of about 
thirty years of age, tall, good-looking, and gentle- 
manly—that you could see at a glance. He had a 
pleasant voice, too (that pleasantest of all pleasant 
things), and a winning smile, and all this Etoile 
found out. 

“ Plait-il,’’ she answered, as he stood near her. 

Now it must be known that, although Etoile was 
essentially a French girl, and always spoke her own 
language, from both habit and choice, she had a very 
fair knowledge of English, for Madame was English by 
birth, French only by marriage—or that which should 
have been marriage—or voluntary expatriation, or 
some other cause. Madame never cared to say much 
about her early life. Perhaps the old proverb “ least 
said soonest mended,”’ ran in wer mind; perhaps there 
might have been terrible rents and holes in her rela- 
tion to mend, had she spoken (which she did not) of 
those early days. 

She was English, so much was known; when she 
had left her country was not known; bow she had left 
was another mystery. And the “when” and “ how" 
did not signify much to the people with whom she 
lived; but it signified very much to Etoile, at least the 
leaving signified, because it involved a former resi- 
dence, and that former residence and the nativity in- 
volved ou Etoile a knowledge of the English language 
—not that the girl had ever been there—her debut on 
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English ground was reserved for Pierre’s conduct; 
but, her mother being an Englishwoman, had spoken 
English to her child, and thus Etoile had gained a very 
fair knowledge of that language as well as French, pre- 
ferring the latter, it is true, but using the former occa- 
sionally, and understanding it perfectly. 
the stranger spoke to her, she understood every word, 
even to the “pretty one’’—that she comprehended 
perfectly from such a very pleasant-looking gentle- 
man, and she thought it sounded so well, “si douce,”’ 
as she called it. 

** Plait-il,”’ then said Etoile, but, as she remembered 
the tongue he had addressed her in, she changed hers, 
and, with her pretty foreign accent, asked him “ What 
he said ?” 

Etoile saw no harm in this. She was accustomed to 
go about the streets, to run here and there, and speak 
to any one, and any one to her; she never thought of 
harm, and harm seemed to treat her with the same 
neglect, and never thought of her. 

“What makes you miserable, ma belle ?’’ again said 
her companion. 

“And you speak French, too ?’’ replied Etoile. 

** And so am I,” he answered. 

‘‘Because I don’t think Pierre wil] ever fill that 
box,’”’ answered Etoile. 

‘¢ Because Pierre will never fill that box,’’ continued 
the stranger, repeating her words. ‘‘And may I ask 
who Pierre chances to be, and what box it is which has 
so destructive an effect on your happiness ?”’ 

England and the box came to her mind again, 
and she almost forgot the stranger. She would have 
done so quite, had he not smiled so kindly at her, but 
the smile just kept her thoughts to him—kept one 
little string of thought to him, while the rest went 
running on in England, and then it came before her 
that he must be English, as he had spoken to her in 
that language. 

“ Are you English?” she asked, not answering his 
question, but substituting one of her own, for she 
always spoke the thought which came uppermost in her 
mind. 

‘* Are you English, Monsieur?’’ She added 2 Mon- 
sieur now, fora glimmering notion of his superiority of 
station was creeping into her mind. 

“Yes,” he answered, “and I will tell you more 
sbout that if you walk on. (They had been standing 
still until then, Etoile leaning against the wall, as she 
would have done if one of her own companions had 
stopped her). 

“* Which way are vou going ?’’ he asked. 

She named her abode. For an instant he wavered, 
then, turning into aside street, accompanied her. 

* Now,” he continued, ‘tell me who Pierre is.’’ 

“Pierre Duclos,’ answered Etoile. 

“A lucid solution of the problem,”’ said the stranger. 
“T must try again.” 

‘* Who, and what, and where is Pierre Duclos ?”’ 

“ At home,” said Etoile, answering the last question 
only, for her thoughts were again locked up in the 
fatal box. 

The stranger smiled. 

“ Very well,” he said, “ Pierre Duclos is at home ; he 
must be a good worthy gentleman to stay at home, 
and, doubtless, take care of some wife as worthy as 
himself, and relinquish——”’ 

Etoile interrupted him, angrily. 

‘* He has no wife,’’ she said. ‘‘ Pierre has no wife; 
if he had, how could he fill the box ever? He has no 
wife. Grace aux cieux!"’ 

She walked on impatiently, her cherry lips pouting 
and her cheek flushed. 

‘* Mystery after mystery,” said the stranger, amused 
at her ire. “This Pierre Duclos, who seems only 
created for the purpose of filling a box, is not even per- 
mitted to have a wife, lest she should interfere with the 
process, 


Thus, when | 








Pray, is the gentleman old or young? [ | 


merely ask in order to form some estimate of the pro. 
bable time he will have for the filling, which seems 4 
matter of such vital importance to you."’ 

‘Have you ever been in London, Monsieur,” asked 
Etoile, thinking of the box and not of Pierre, « and 
how many golden pieces would it take to get there 

The stranger looked at the eager face beside him, 
and in his turn forgot her question, in his admiration 
of its beauty. “ How many——."’ She was about to 
repeat her words, when a figure in the distance caught 
her eye. 

Staggering in step, face flushed, her dress disordered 
the mother came, nearer and nearer. Etoile saw her 
She would have called on the earth to swallow, thick 
darkness to enshroud, anything to envelop her and hide 
her from that mother. 

But she came on still, muttering unintelligible 
words, rendered so by the demon “ Drink.’’ Gn and 
on, closer still to the trembling girl, whose eyes turned 
to the stranger, to see if he noticed the hideous sight 
before him, and he misunderstood that look ; he 
thought the girl was merely frightened, and claimed 
protection from him. Little guessed he the deep 
interest she took, poor child, in that degraded being. 

‘* Do not tremble,’’ he said, as he took her hand, for 
her face was deadly pale; ‘‘do not tremble, she,” and 
he pointed to the mother, who approached them, 
‘shall not hurt ‘you, loathsome though she be, even 
from her state she is harmless. Why you could strike 
her from your path, did she contaminate you by her 
touch. What, trembling still ?”’ 

Clinging to his arm, Etoile sought to shrink behind 
him—sought to shun that reeling figure. She would 
have met itin her own miserable home; she would not 
have avoided it there; but to be associated with that 
before his eye, it was too much. 

“Come into this doorway until that creature, whom, 
if she were not a woman, I would call by a harsher 
name, has passed,’’ he said, as_ he led Etoile into the 
shelter of a kind of porch. “ Now, are you re- 
assured ?”’ 

She shrank closer to the wall as her eyes watched 
the drunkard past the doorway and down the street. 

‘‘ Now,’’ said the stranger, as he led her out again, 
“Now she is gone; why you look pale still, and tremble 
like an aspen Jeaf; give me your hand. 

That young man had his faults and vices, but he 
also had his virtues, and one of them then gave him a 
nudge and whispered, ‘‘ Don’t be ashamed to draw 
that girl’s hand within your arm, and lead her home; 
many a less worthy one has rested there before. And 
let her present state of misery—for there is misery in 
her face—be her safeguard from even a thought which 
would wrong her.” So said that virtue, and he obeyed 
the still small voice. 

‘Come, lean on me,” he said; “I will take care of 
you.” 

But she drew her hand away from him, and tears 
rolled over her cheeks. 

“T must on alone now, Monsieur,”’ she replied, 
“indeed you must not come with me.”’ 

Her downcast eyes and blushing cheek told asad tale 
but he did not read it so; he only saw a strange, © 
manner, which he could not understand, but which 
gave hera kind of fascination in his eyes, and th 
every new mood seemed but to bring out fresh beauties 
in her. First, her playful gaiety—she was beautsiul 
that—then her desultory style of conversation— 
was enchanting also—and her childish innocence, & 
her piquant simplicity, and now the deep, sad feeling 
shown in the downeast glance and quivering lip— 
added beauty to her. > 

“No, Monsieur, no; not on past this,’’ she said “ i0- 
deed, no.”’ 

The tears fell very fast now, as she tried to raise ber 
eyes to his face (for she thought she would like to look 
at him once more), but the remembrance of the 
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kept them down. Still he held her hand, for he pitied 
the feeling he saw without understanding. 

“ And when am I to hear of Pierre and the wonderful 
pox.” he said. 

“Not now, Monsieur, not now,’’ she answered 
hastily, for a sound had again struck on her ear, 

ing misery with it. 

#Ezoile!"? so ran that sound in brawlirg drunken 

t. “ Etoile !’’—it was nearer—“ Etoile !"’ 

She turned to him, as she sought to push him on in 
in the opposite direction to that approaching voice, 
“Go, Monsieur, go; if you have any mercy, go."’ 

“ Etoile!’ screamed the voice again, as the now 
frantic girl urged more strongly his departure. 

“Qh! for our Lady’s dear sake, Monsieur, go—in 

pity, go.” 

“ Etoile !’’ again shrieked that horrid voice, now 
within a few paces of the hiding-place of the shudder- 


| ing girl. 


For one moment she seemed paralysed by 


| that sound, then, gaining redoubled energy, she 





dragged her hand from the stranger's, and, shrinking 
closely to the wall, now enveloped in the deep gloom 
of evening, almost fled, silently, speedily, he knew not 
whither. 

He could not believe that she was gone, she had 
slipped so silently away ; he thought she must be near 
him, close to him. He spoke to her, but she did not 
answer ; he added some words of a soothing tendency, 
they produced no reply. He waited for a few moments ; 


he had forgotten the cause of her flight; new he re- 


membered it, as the name was again uttered in the same 
inebriated tone, but by this time at a distance, for the 
speaker had passed far on—“ Etoile !'"—the sound was 
indistinct —* Etoile!’ — farther still —‘* Etoile !"— 
‘* Etoile !’"—till it was lost in the depth and darkness of 
those dismal streets, 
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AN AFTERNOON ON BALLARAT. 


By THE 


Ox a bright warm day in December I walked on 
board the Geelong steamer, lying at the Queen's 
Wharf, Melbourne, ex rou?fe for Ballarat. Business 
of an urgent character called me away, rather un- 
willingly, as I was but partially recovered from 


severe sickness, and by no means anticipated the 


usual gratification from a journey ‘urough the wild 
bush. 

We were soon under steam threading our way 
through innumerable crafts of all sizes and descrip- 
tions which throng the Yarra at this part, then 
after gliding along for a few miles through a dense 
tea tree scrub, which fringe the banks of the river, 
we emerged into a different scene where the Yarra 
disembogues its waters into Hobson's Bay. Here 
amaguifieent view presented itself as the steamer 
pressed through a hundred of the very finest ships 
that the world could boast, hardly one under 1,000 
tons, and many double the size. Some were 
decorated with gay flags, and the Union Jack or 
the stars and stripes were conspicuously displayed 
flaunting over many of these leviathans of the deep. 
Var outlay three ships together, superior in appear- 
ance to those we had passed. I did not expect the 
steamer would approach them, but the captaia was 
to take passengers on board from one of them. 
They were Black-ball liners, all fine ships; but one, 
however, had an intense and peculiar interest for 
me, and I was strangely agitated, as the steamer 
Went right past her, at reading the name painted in 

letters on her bow. It was only about a 


week before that I had been eagerly watching for | 
_ school and university, and I was proud to read that 


the arrival of this ship, and I had come out most 
‘axlously during a gale to board her. A very dear 
relation had sailed from Liverpool in that vessel 
0 join me, and right glad and proud was I to see 

good ship in port. The various events of that 


the 
day now passed before me just as they occurred. | 





Ricgut Hon. Tuomas M‘Comsre. 


I remembered hesitating at the Sandridge pier as 
to whether I could venture out in a boat on so 
rough a sea; then, how the thoughts of my dear 
nephew made me regardless of health and storms ; 
how the boatmen had to tack to reach the ship, and 
the heavy seas broke over us; but I was uncon- 


scious at the time of everything; my eyes were 
rivetted on the Horizon, but my thoughts were far 
away on the home and the friends of my young 


days, on far different times and scenes. Seventeen 
long years had passed since I had quitted the home 
of my youth, and my two brothers who were very 
dear to me. Like the majority of the younger 
branches of what is termed respectable families, it 
had been my destiny to seek my fortune abroad, 
aud a delicate constitution induced me to select 
Australia as my futare home. I had been one of 
the earliest colonists of Victoria, and had taken a 
part in not a few of its early struggles. Mine 
had been a chequered fortune, but I had always 
paid twenty shillings in every fluctuation, and 
maintained the character of an honest man. Time 
had passed in this battle of life quickly, for now it 
seemed but as yesterday that I left home. ‘The 
departure was vivid, and the latter portion of my 
career appeared like a dream, as if it had all passed 
in asingle night. I remembered this nephew at 
the time [ left Scotland, a bright boy, a fine stout 
dashing fellow, full of spirit and promise; and the 
expectations of his friends had not been deceived, 
During the time I had been battling the world in 
Australia he had passed an honourable career at 


he had even taken the medal for excellence in arts 

at our Marichal College, where he graduated. 

Every letter I received coutained some information 

of him, and he appeared to be a universal favourite. 

I was very glad that all our expections had been 
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fulfilled, and that for whatever rank of life he was 
destined he would be happy and distinguished. 
My affectionate regard towards my ucphew was 
reciprocated by him, and he announced at length 
his intention of joining me in Victeria. It would 
be useless to describe the gratification which this 
announcement gave me. | anticipated the greatest 
pleasure from our reunion, Our tastes were very 
similar, and so 1 looked forward anxiously to his 
arrival, counting the hours until the Horizon should 
be signalised. No vessel had ever entered the 
port in which I felt the same interest, and as I 
approached her I gazed with pleasure on her grand 
proportions. She was a right noble ship of about 
2,000 tons register, and admirably moulded with a 
combination of qualities difficult to attain ina 
ship. The Horizon had dropped her anchor out- 
side the Morning Light, another Black-ball liner, 
as | came up. The health officer was on board, 
and the boat had to lie off for a few minutes until 
his examination was concluded. At last his flag 
went down, to signify that all was right, and that 
the ship was free from disease. The boat rounded 
her sterp, which appeared to tower above us like a 
castle. I was at this moment not a little nervous 
at the heavy sea bieaking over our quarter, aud 
crouched in the stern; but recollecting myself, 1 
thought my wephew must be a sailor after so long 
a voyage, and would think little of my courage if 
he saw me a afraid of salt water; so I sat bolt 
upright until we reached a rope ladder. I lett 
Charlie a boy, thought I, as I ascended tlie side 
and high bulwarks of the Horizon; 1 shall now 
embrace him a fine fellow; I shall have a con- 
necting link again with the home of my youth. 

_ At length I reached the top, and gazed anxiously 
down on the deck, expecting Lim at the ladder to 
receive me. 1 saw the bustle usual upon an emi- 
grant ship reaching its destination. Many anxious 
faces were there, but none that I could mistake 
for wy nephew. No person scemed to have noticed 
me much, and I descended to the main deck, and 
inquired of one, who I supposed was the steward, 
“You have a passenger named McCombie on 
board ?” 

“Yes, we had,” said the man, “but he is 
dead.”’ 

In an instant, like a flash of electricity, the 
whole length aud breadth of the loss, and peculiar 
circumstances altendiug to it, were vividly before 
me. The awful shock it would give his family, 


—not ovly the loss, but that his death at sea, far | 


from all who were dear to him—the trial for me to 
communicate this intelligence to his father, who 
doated on him, and the loss to myself, which 1 
felt to be irreparable. The seeue of his death, 
far from those who loved him, then started up 
before mc; I thought of how sad must have been 
his feelings as his sand run out, and he approached 
that “bourne from whence no traveller 
returns; and iast, the deaths of his mother and 
sister, at both of whose funerals 1 had been 
present, 


| 


| 
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And still I stood on the spot, for the captaiy 
now come, and I was invited into his cabjy. He 
was a kind, good-hearted man, and seemed to 
sympathise with me. “ He was a noble youn 
man, your nephew,” said he; “ you would hare 
been proud to have met him.” 

The doctor of the ship now had entered, and [ 
learned that my poor nephew had fallen a victim, 
to that dread and insidious disease—pu!mory p> a 
sumption. How many of the brightest aud most 
promising have fallen a prey to the same distroyine 
scourge. ‘Those whom the gods love die young” 
—the best are always the first taken away from 
us; the unamiable remain. The circumstance 
had a very powerful effect upon me, and brings to 
my recollection an almost similar event, which is 
very touchingly and feelingly alluded to in a small 
poem written by Sir William 4 Beckett, late Chief 
Justice of Victoria, and headed the “ Admiral’: — 


And now, like chicken nestling close beneath its mother’s 
wing, 

Beside the mighty Admiral our iittle craft we bring, 

And up the ladder trippingly, but anxiously, we go, 

“ Well, captain, have you brought the news of separation ?” 
—Nov! 

A clear, cold monosyllable, whose truth we cannot doabt,* 

Yet, captain, crew, and passengers, we crowd still round 
about 

With questiovs which we feel are vain, yet keep us lingering 
there, 

As if the good ship Admiral some grateful uews must bear. 


And grateful news there zs for sowe:—look, there's a sceve 


of bliss ! 

“My Catherine !—and Bessie, too !—Oh, God be thanked 
for this!” 

The father scarcely deemed that do¢h lis treasures would be 
brought, 

But here they are—within his arms—and to his besom 


caught : 

That bonnie lass from Scotland, too, whom looketh she to 
greet ? 

A fond and faithful girl, I'd swear, her true leve come to 
mect. 


I thought so ;—none but sweatheart’s lips would give that 
kiss on deck ; 

Oh, what of ‘ Separation’s” fate do hearts so happy reck? 

But what is yonder? one, methinks, who finds not those 
he sought ; 

No grateful news for him, I fear, 
brought. 

Where are the voices he *should hear, the faces he should 
sce ? 

“Not here? When, captain, do they come P—Why came 
they not with ¢hee ? 

From Liverpool they were to joiu.” The captain still stood 


the Admiral hath 


dumb, 
He coudd uot tell him what he knew—that they would sever 
come, ; :' 
“Why came they not?—a whisper rau, around that told 
us all, 


Bat still, too gently, on the ear of him who asked, to fall. 


At last, his kindred’s fate is told; no more by land or #8, 
Thow knowest now, bereaved one! can they revisit thee, 
Yet bow thee not despairingly to seek them vainly here; 
A calmer haven lave they funud,a sky more vright 
clear. 
__. aa 

* Tie Admiral arrived at the time that the news of tbe 
separation of Port Philip, now Victoris, fros New 
Wales, was anxiously expected, 
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The reader may now understand the reason why 
[ was so much interested in the Horizon, and why 
with such melancholy interest on her 
stately masts and noble outline, as the steamer 
t round her towards another “ Black-baller,”’ 
ghere a whole bevy of passengers for Geelong and 
Ballarat were taken on board. 
Having rounded Gellibrand’s Point aud light- 
se, the steamer was fairly out of Hobsoa’s 
inlet, aud in the large bason of water known as 
the Bay of Port Philip. I sat ina moody reverie 
for some time, my thoughts far away, when I was 
roused by the motion of the steamer, which, now 
that we had quitted the friendly shore of the 
Williamstown neck of land, began to be disagree- 
able. We were now running in a parallel line 
with the entrance to the bay opening from Bass’ 
Straits, and we had the full force of the heavy sea, 
which set in knocking the steamer about like a 
mere plaything. Many of the passengers were 
sick, and I confess to feeling rather ill, and I 
began to walk about and admire the noble land 
and sea prospect which was rolled out around me 
like a panorama. The vast sheet of water, usually 
tolerably calm, was seething and boiling around 
me; but at a distance its deep blue changed under 
the bright sunshine to cerulean, over a wide ex- 
panse of sea. The bay was girdled by vast chains 
of mountains, edged by what seemed a mile or two 


of plain, but which experience told me was, in. 


many instances, from thirty to forty miles in 
breadth. Amongst these ranges Mount Macedon, 
Plenty, Dardening, Blackwood Station Peak, aud 
away seaward, Eliza, and the mountains towards 
Cape Otway, were all conspicuous, silent, solemn, 
bat watchful, like guardians of the country. 

The Bay of Port Philip is entered by an opeuing 
from Bass’ Straits, through which the tide rushes 
between two bold headlands or cliffs, named Poiat 
Nepean and Queen's Cliff. At the latter a water- 
ing place of considerable celebrity has been formed, 
and it is certainly a most romantic spot. The 
white houses seem to nestle in a sheltered nook 
just inside the cliff, which protects them from the 
Violence of the storms from seaward. On a fine 
day the point overlooking the entrance just by the 
lighthouse, is a favourite promenade, and is often 
thronged with persons in holiday attire, who have 
come here in quest of health. Far down, hundreds 
of feet below, rolls the current, with the ships 
catering and departing. On the opposite side of 

entrance, the bare, staring scalp of Point 
Nepean presents itself. To the left is the bay, 
with its bold indented coast ; not far off is Mount 
za, covered with trees, and, as the radiant sune 
shine glows on tiem, it is wonderful to mark their 
diversity of colouring, from light brown and hazel 
0 dark, sombre, deep green. ‘To the right is the 
‘eau, with its monstrous dash, like native music ; 
wd farther on, the bold headland of Cape Otway, 
“td its rocky and precipitous coast. ‘There are 
wreral pretty little townships nestling here and 
re, in little recesses along the coast, between 








the head and the main cities of Melbourne and 
Geelong, while at the very top of the vast inland 
sheet of water, Brighton, St. Kilda, and Sand- 
ridge display their villas and splendid rural resi- 
dences to great advantage. The rough sea made 
me regret that an unfortunate circumstance had 
prevented me from carrying out my original inten- 
tion of proceeding to Ballarat overland on horse- 
back. 

A few days before, happening to observe an ad- 
vertisemeut of a mare for sale, highly recom- 
mended, with reference to a well known hotel in 
Melbourne, I at once proceeded to the place and 
examined the animal, which was well adapted for 
my purpose. The owner seemed an English 
farmer of the middle rank, and informed me that 
he had a farm near Castlemaine ; that he did not 
like riding in public conveyances with “all sorts 
of people,” and therefore had ridden down; but 
that it would be too much for the mare to return, 
and he had resolved to overcome his virtuous 
scruples against riding with “all sorts” in “ cobbs,” 
and take the conveyance home. He further said 
that his name was Thomas Taite, and that his 
neighbours gave him the sobriquet of “ Honest 
Tom Taite.” The landlord seemed to be on ex- 
cellent terms with Honest Tom, and he nodded to 
one of the first merchants of the colony, who just 
then passed, and who acknowledged the i- 
tion. We came to terms, aud I said that I would 
take the mare, but as one of the shoes required 
altering, he despatched the ostler to the forge 
with her; and, meantime, in company with my 
very fastidious friend, I proceeded to the bank, 
drew the money, and paid and received a receipt. 
I parted with him, and went to my office 01 some 
passing business, where I was detaiued some time. 
I then went after the mare, and on my way met 
the ostler, and inquired where he had left my 
mare. 

“ Your mare ?”’ said he, with a bewildered look. 
“ Why, did you pay for her ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“Then,” said he, “the man is a villian, for he 
has gone off with the mare.” 

I could hardly believe him, and at first blamed 
“Tom” for using the mare after he was paid; but 
as time passed on, and he did not re-appear, | 
became alarmed, and inquired of the landlord 
about him. Tomy extreme mortification, I foand 
that he only kuew him as a customer, and was 
now anxious to disown his acquaintance as far as 
possible. I went, without any farther delay, and 
placed the matter in the hands of the poliee; but 
by this time “Tom” had, no doubt, made 
use of his time, and cleared out of town. at 
once set the money down as lost; but I was not 
without hopes that the police would yet bring me 
once more face to face with my fastidiously vir- 
uous acquaintance— Honest Tom Taite.” I 
was not so much vexed at the loss of the money 
as at the bare-faced manner in which I had been 


duped. I felt sad and disappointed at another 
2r2 
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melancholy example of the baseness of human 
nature. I was never more completely deceived in 
any one than in Mr. Taite, and I had had eighteen 
years’ experience of colonial sharpers. I did not 
fora moment think of buying another roadster, 
but proceeded on my journey by the public con- 
veyances of the colony. 

I did not recover from the attack of sea sick- 
ness uutil we had turned to the right, and were 
sheltered by the Bellerine hills, when the sea 
again became placid, and I was sufficiently reco- 
vered to look around me. The town of Geelong 
is beautifully planted at the end of the Bay of 
Corio; it rests on a long asceat, gradually rising 
from the water’s edge, and has an excellent 
appearance as the eye rests on it from the Bay. 
It is the second town in Victoria, taking every 
thing into account, but for business and population 
Ballarat is at present considerably before it. The 
houses are built mostly of freestone, of a yellow 
colour, which gives them a delicate appearance. 
There are many very fine public buildings, and the 
private houses and shops have a more substantial 
appearance than those of any other Australian 
town. As the stranger ascends one of the main 
streets to the top of the ascent, le finds that 
there is ro bustle, as in Melbourne. On the con- 
trary, all is quiet, and suggestive of the calm 
repose of an old-fashioned country town in Eng- 
land. Arrived at the brow of the hill, he will 
have a noble and picturesque view, such as will 
reconcile him to the spot. At his feet hes the 
bay—its glossed and shining waters resplendent 
like silver glittering in the sunshine. To the right 





is Station Peak, raising its bold, rugged outline 
from the long, rolling plains, which seem to stretch 
away for many miles in the distant landscape ; and 
to the left are Bellerine Hills, Queen’s Cliff, and 
Mount Eliza. On the eye becoming satiated with 
this view, he has but to turn round, and it will 
range over a noble prospect. Long plains, deep 
woods, lined by silver streams, and the back 
ground filled up by noble mountain ranges, rearing 
their blue summits to the clouds, 

On arriving at Geelong, I went at once to the 
booking office of Cobb’s telegraph line, and secured 
a ticket by the morning coach for Ballarat. This 
line is just as popular between Geelong and the 
western diggings, as between Melbourne and the 
great gold mines around Castlemaine and Bendigo. 
Whiere is Cobb, is often asked, who owns so vast 
a number of coaches, and whose conveyances are 
so popular? It is, however, very questionable if 
the gentleman is aware of the extent to which his 
fame has spread. 

Mr. Cobb was an American, and has returned 
long ago to his native country. He started a line 
of conveyances from Melbourne to Castlemaine 
some time after the gold discoveries. It was done 
on a proper system. Mr. Cobb had spirit to buy 
good horses, and get first class American coaches, 
to employ good Yaukee whips, and in a couple of 
years or so he liad been so extensively patronised, 
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that he sold out, and retired with a moderate for. 
tune. Still, more coaches were required, and stijj 
Cobb’s coaches kept increasing, until districts 
whose very existence Mr. Cobb did not dream of 
now had his conveyances flying along their tho. 
roughfares. A friend of mine recently purchased 
the line from Cobb’s successor, and the horses and 
coaches were valued at £35,000. The different 
lines are now in the hands of several new pro. 
prietors, as the whole became too gigantic ay 
undertaking for any individual. There were three 
coaches belonging to “Cobb” running daily be. 
tween Ballarat and Geelong, besides several belong. 
ing to opposition companies, y 

At five minutes to six the coach, drawn by six 
grey horses, drew up befcre the office of Cobb and 
Co., Malop-street. In a few seconds the whole 
fifteen seats were occupied ; the clerk examined 
each passenger's ticket, which apparently was satis. 
factory. Six o'clock chimed, and with a loud 
shout to the horses from the driver, we went off at 
a hard canter. The sun was rising from behind the 
Bellerine hills in a glorious purple cloud, which 
spread about half way across the bay of Corio. 
The effulgent orb looked like a large ball of fire en- 
veloped in a purple cloud. The scene so well 
remembered by me in the Hall of Ebilis* started 
into my mind; [ recollected the passage well, 
“ An infinity of elders, with streaming beards, and 
afrits in completearmour, had prostrated themselves 
before the ascent of a lofty eminence, on the top 
of which, upon a globe of fire, sat the formidable 
Ebilis.” I had been an unwilling admirer of this 
scene; for while I could not sufficiently condemn 
the apparent levity of the writer, the sublimity and 
grandeur of the conception had captivated me. I 
could now imagine that I beheld Ebilis in person, 
described as a young man whose noble and regular 
features seemed to have been tarnished by malig- 
nant vapours, in whose large eyes appeared both 
pride and despair, while his flowing hair retained 
some resemblance to that of an angel of light. In 
his hand, which thunder had blasted, he swayed 
the iron sceptre that causes the monster Ouranbad 
and all the powers of the abyss to tremble. He 
assumed form and shape, and to my mind's eye, be 
sat on an enormous globe before me ; and there also 
approached across the glossy terraces, for such the 
bay seemed, the caliph and Nouronilvar, and the 
ambulating spectres stalking slowly on, absorbed in 
profound reverie. All passed before me likes 
scenic representation, and I was buried in profousd 
meditation. It wasa happy but brief moment, for 
I was soon awakened to tlie living world by 4 
scream ; and on arousing, observed two of the pas 
sengers throwing themselves wildly out of the con: 
veyance, the women screaming dreadfully, and ee 
horses careering down a steep hill. The drag had 
broken with such violence as to throw the cosch- 
man from his seat, when bappily the passenger who 
sat next him seized him with a firm grasp, and 
ie ee 


* In Beckford’s “ Vathek.” 


———— 














held him uatil he recovered his place. Fortuuately, 
a steep, it was a short, declivity ; for 
finding no check on the heavy conveyance, which 
on them from behind, the horses went off 
like the wind. In a moment we reached the 
bottom, and were ascending the hill on the other 
side, which was steep enough to pull up any animals. 
The two passengers who had thrown themselves 
oat came up looking rather foolish, and we pursued 
our journey to the first stage, where a coach was 
ready in case of accidents. The breakage of the 
drag is about as hazardous an event as can occur in 
descending a long incline, and is certain to be 
attended with accidents, particularly, as is often the 
ease, when the road winds and turns about the 
pill. An accident of the kind recently occurred in 
the descent to Bacchus Marsh; the whole team, 
with the conveyance, went over at one of the turns, 
and every one of the horses were killed. The pas- 
sengers all managed to throw themselves out; 
snd it was very siugular that not one of them was 
killed. I was in one of the “ Argus’’ line of 
coaches to Castlemaine on one occasion, when the 
same accident occurred at Elphinstone. I found 
myself out in a moment, but never could discover 
if I had been ejected by ajolt, or in mere nervous- 
ness had {thrown myself out, without being con- 
scious of the circumstance. A sailor who was in 
the coach lay down, as he said, in the hold, that is 
below the seats, and escaped any injury. I am half 
inclined to think his course about as prudent, per- 
haps, as any that could be adopted, when horses 
run away with a coach, as persons jumping out 
might be killed by the fall. 

About half-past eigkt the coach was delayed ten 
minutes, for a breakfast of the most substantial 
character, including the standing bush-dish, beef 
steaks and onions. ‘The Chinamen, who were 
passengers, sat next me, and being the only pas- 
senger in gentleman’s garb, I bestowed scme 
civilities on “ John,” as every Chinaman is termed. 
They appeared poor, harmless creatures, and I did 
my best to accommodate them. I had often 
observed Europeans use them ill, and refuse either 
to sit down at table, or even ride in the same seat 
with them in public conveyances. ‘This was not 
the case on the present occasion, and they got on 
comfortably enough, as they slept nearly over the 
whole route. ‘There are large numbers of these 


people at all the old diggings. The influx has | 
uso great that the Legislature has been under | 
the necessity of using efforts to prevent their in- | 


Crease, and a heavy poll-tax is charged upon all 
who land in Victoria. The Chinese do not dig 
holes, but generally keep about worn out diggings, 
Washing old stuff, or searching about old deserted 
. They seem a harmless race, but their pro- 
ceedings at Singapore, and in other possessions of 
Britain, tend to show that they are dangerous 

"hen they become numerically powerful. I ob- 


served with pleasure that, although my fellow 
Passengers were in the garb of the diggings, and 
Working men, they behaved with singular propriety, 
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They were well conducted, sensible men, who iu 
terfered with nothing beyond their owa business’ 
and the politics of the colony, in which every 
person has a pecuniary interest. The driver, who 
was a showy fellow, was an exception. He sat 
down to breakfast and attempted some “ badinage,” 
and volunteered to relate some anecdotes, whose 
evident tendency was not over moral; but he 
received no encouragement from any one. He 
was allowed to proceed uninterrupted, but no 
person either replied to, or noticed him. He 
seemed disconcerted, and brought the relation of 
his reminescences to a speedy close. 

We now passed the long plaius that lie to the 
west. The Marrabool lay almost in our way for 
the tirst thirty miles, and we passed close to the 
Annaki hills, which were on the other bank of that 
river. The land is of excellent quality, and I was 
much disappointed at observing the small quantity 
cultivated and reclaimed to the uses of civilized 
life. The road was crowded with loaded waggons 
procecding to Ballarat; many of those vehicles had 
six horses, and none less than four. I hardly 
observed a common dray on the road; they have 
been completely superseded by waggons, and the 
latter, in their turn, will shortly disappear, and the 
iron horse will take their place along this line with 
the surplus for the population of Ballarat. 

On quitting the long plains we traversed a long 
deep forest which had the usual peculiarities of the 
Australian bush. ‘The trees were gnarled, stunted, 
and most forbidding in appearance; the ground 
rose and fell with those sudden undulations pecu- 
liar to Australian scenery ; and mile after mile was 
passed without anything to break the monotony, 
except here and there a roadside inn, and the 
crowds of loaded waggons, through which the 
driver had much difficulty in threading his way, 
particularly where the tracks were narrow. It 
surprised me that the conveyances could proceed 
at all, but I was tenfold astonished that they could 
proceed along during night at the rate which they 
make. Accidents do occasionally occur, and a 
coach had been upset a few days before | went up 
in consequence of coming in collision with a waggon. 
In one of the night coaches, too, a man slipped off 
the back seat in a sudden jolt, he was caught by an 
apron strap and dragged some distance. On the 
accident being discovered the man was dead. 

We emerged from the bush, passed through 
Buningong, a rising town, and through a more 
open and fertile country. About one o’clock we 
came to the Ballarat diggings, but it was nearly 
two before the coach reached the Government 
township, and drew up at Bath’s Hotel. | 

I had uot been at Ballarat since the first dis- 
covery of gold in 1851, when the great rush en- 
sued. I was therefore, after I had fairly mastered 
the localities, able to form a good opinion of the 
surprising changes which a few short years had 
made. I took my stand near the hospital, on the 
highest ground, and had a splendid panoramic visw 
of the world-famed Ballarat. I had stood on the 
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1S AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 


same spot on the occasion of my former visit; 
then the whole valley and the hills around were 
clothed in verdure, except on one small point op- 
site me, which ran down from a more consider- 

able hill, although hardly a portion of it, and 
where, perhaps, afew thousand diggers might have 
been assembled. Now the whole of the vast valley, 
as far as the eye could reach, was erowded with 
houses and tents. The old Golden Poiut, as it 
was termed, was still visible, but like all the other 
surrounding spaces of vacant land, not a blade of 
grass or vegetation was visible; nothing but the 
white and yellow clay which had doubtless been 
turned over and over in some spots in quest of the 
precious metal — 

Far as the eye’ could reach, no tree is scen— 

Farth clad in russet seorns the lively green. 

Right in front of where I stood, bounding the 
view in that quarter, and by far the most conspicu- 
ous object in the stirring and diversified landscape, 
was Mount Waraneep, a regular gem of natural 
beauty, rising up abruptly in solitary magnificence 
without any companion of its solitude. Its sides 
were thickly covered with trees, and a dense fire 
raged on one point, the flames rising in lurid clouds, 
and dancing and shooting, in long pyramids and 
spires, flame over the tall forest. Conspicuous 
everywhere were the engine-houses working the 
various “leads.” I may here state that at Ballarat 
there is hardly such a thing as solitary digging. 
The miners are associated into companies, with re- 
gularly kept books, and a secretary and treasurer, 
often containing as many as one hundred partners. 
The plant, in the shape of engines and ma- 
chinery, often costs from one to two thousand 
pounds, and it not seldom happens that the vast 
amount of labour required to sink a_ shaft, will 
run over a period of twelve months, during which 
time the proprietary receive no return for their 
labour and capital. The blast daily going, often 
from 200 to 400 feet through the solid masses of 
rock ; the labour is so herculean, and the hope of 

fit so distant, that it is surprising persons 
should be found to undertake those gigantic works. 
The gain is, however, at times enormous, as when 
they strike the lead, the fortunate parties come on 
extensive pockets of solid gold. The partners in 
the other companies live on in hopes that some 
day they will be equally successful; and I found 
that the majority of the miners, whether working 
in large or small parties, were sustained by the 
pleasures of hope. I went to see the Cosmopoli- 
tan Company’s shaft. There were, I understood, 
about seventy members in this association. They 
had an engine and all the apparatus necessary, and 
had opened a claim not far from the hospital, and 
got down ahout three hundred feet. Many of the 
miners had become involved, and had been under 
the necessity of selling their shares to capitalists, 
who often obtained from five to ten shares, and em- 
ployed labourers to work them, as it is a rule in 
those societies that the work may be done by 
proxy. Many original holders had been compelled 





{o mortgage their shares to boarding- house keepers 
and the owners of hotels ; so by the time the claim 
became really remunerative, the majority of the 
original holders must, from the necessities of the 
case, have placed themselves beyond the reach of 


benefit. I went down into the bowels of this 
mountain, where many hundred feet below the sur. 
face of the ground men are opening up “ drives” 
or long narrow corridors, running in every direction 
that it is possible for the much prized “lead” ig 
have taken. The descent here is in an iron pail 
which is taken up and down with the utmost 
celerity by machinery, worked at the mouth of the 
shaft. I was anxious to ascertain the manner in 
which they blasted the rocks in the shafts at a 
great distance under ground, and found that the 
* last man” below who fired the fusee had no other 
means of escape but the bucket, which was drawn 
as quickly as possible up by his companions at a 
preconcerted signal. As might be expected, many 
accidents do occur in blasting, in which humen life 
is sacrificed ; and I was shown a shaft where three 
men were killed, in consequence of their believing 
the fusee had gone out, but at the very moment 
they had rashly descended under this impression, 
the explosion took place, which totally shattered 
the bodies of the miners. An accident which 
threatened to be fatal occurred on the day I was on 
Ballarat. A poor fellow was working at the 
bottom of the shaft, and a small piece of rock 
accidentally fell on his head and stunned bim. 
His companions working the windlass above heard 
him moan, aud hurried to his assistance. He was 
senseless, and was with very great care removed 
to the nearest tent, and medical aid obtained. He 
recovered, but was never able, I have since been 
informed, to work at the mines; and he was under 
the necessity of selling his share and retiring to 
some relatives who owned a farm in the country. 
The following account from the pen of a Ballarat 
miner, of his personal experiences of narrow escapes, 
will be interesting :— 

Many have been the deaths from mining accidents ; bat 
some instances of escape are among the most miracnlout 
things I ever heard of. I remember, about three or foat 
years ago, a man who had been working alongside of me 
on Golden Point, was working a hole on Bakery Hill,! 
think—uncommonly deep it was for those days, I believe it 
was the deepest hole on Ballarat at the time, Well, he 
was on the night watch. He had been below the first shift, 
and I had come up for supper, but being very tired, he took 
a seat on the bucket, which was standing near the mouth of 
the shaft, and somehow dosed off to sleep. Presently one of 
the men called out, “ Bill, ain’t you for avy supper?” “All 
night,” says he, “I'll come directly ;” bat poor fellow, be 
was too sleepy, and went nodding again, with his head right 
over the shaft; he got drowiser and drowiser and 
head-foremost down. The men heard him go, and rushed to 
the windlass, and you may fancy their astonishment, * 
second or two after, to hear him singing out—iu rather 4 
faint voice, certainly—“ Heavin-up.” Yes, Bill had tem- 
bled down a hole about 170 feet deep, and was compar 
tively unhurt; certainly his head aud back were braised, for, 
in going down, he had performed a succession of somet- 
saults, striking his head and back all the way down. I dos’t 
think Bill ever went to sleep on the stage again. I've felt 
rather shy of a seat on the bucket myself since. 





















Pat that was nothing to the man on the White Horse, 

ig No. 6, I think it was; they had jast bottomed, and were 
ing up a whim; the hole was about 260 feet deep. This 

aan, I forget his name, was doing something to the poppet. 
heads over the shaft, when all at once his fuot slipped, and 
jown he tumbled straight ; he feli clear, and did not touch 
either side, but went plump to the bottom. One of the well- 
boards was on, and the bucket was standing on it, which he 
“est struck with his chest, and fell in the well, where there | 
was afootortwo of water. Ofcourse they thought he 
mast be stone dead ; but he was not. They got him up, and 
Dr. Kenworthy was soon on the spot ; the only serious in- 
‘eee the man had sustained was a fracture of the chest-bone. 
In a short time he was quite recovered. 

Another wonderful escape took place on the Frenchman's | 
[ead, just on the brow of Sebastopol Hill. A man was 
drawing slabs, in a hole pear the Malakoff; he was taking 
them out upwards, and had got to within 100 feet of the 
top. Most of the ground was dry rock, and the space be- 
hind the slabs was filled up with loose stone and rubbish. 
He was standing on a stage, which was hanging by two 
ropes. Well, the man was incantious enough to tear off the 
battens from the slabs for some distance up—I think all the 
way ; the consequence was, that as soon as he got out of the 
day into the rock, there was nothing to hold the slabs up 
. and 30 or 40 feet came rattling down on him like a shot; 
slabs, dirt, and stones, some of them two or three hundred 
seight, filled up the shaft for several feet, and of course 
nothing could been seen or heard of the poor chap below. 
This occurred about noon, just after he had come back from 
dinner, Of course, a crowd was 300n on the spot, and to 
work they set, getting out the stuff so as to get at the poor | 





fellow’s body ; after a few honrs’ work, however, they found | 
out that he was still alive, and to the utter astonishment of | 
everybody, about 11 o’clock he was got ap very little hurt 
after being for upwards of 10 hours buried under several toffs 
of rock and dirt. 

It has always strack me as strange that so few accidents 
ofa fatal nature have occurred in blasting, especially when 
the total inexperience of almost all the men in any work of 
te nature is taken into consideration. I think there was 
only oue man killed in this way on Ballarat, and that was on 
the Gravel Pits: there were a good many accidents on 
Frenchman’s and White-horse, but none of them were fatal 
in their results, The most serious occurred in the Redan 
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cliim, No. 50, Frenchman's: two men were charging a ho . 
they had got it half tamped up, when off it went. The mle 
who was holding the tamping irou—Andrew Douglas was 
his name—got the most hart; he was entirely blinded, one 
eye quite destroyed, and the sight of the othet gone, though 
the eye itself was left; his arm and hand were frightfuily 
scorched and mutilated, and two or three fi were broken. 
IIe was a long while in a very precarious state, Dat eventually 
he recovered his health; bat I believe he has never got 
back his sight. The other man was not so badly injared. 
I myself was once down a hole when a shot went off; we 
were boring out one that had missed fire; we had got out 
the tamping fortunately, and were just bursting the cartridge 
when it exploded. Inever shall forget the blaze of intense 
light that barst apon my eyes as I rolled back, stunned for 


| the instant, nor the thick darkness that followed. My first 


impression was, that I was blinded ; however, on getting to 
the surface I found I was unhurt, and so was my mate; we 
were as black as chimney-sweeps, our eyes smarting dread- 
fully; bat after a wash we went down, recharged the shot, 
and fired it off. 

Some few deaths have occurred from ropes breaking, but 
not so many as might be supposed. The most exztraordin- 
ary was the ense at the Gravel Pits, where a new rope broke 
the first time of its being used ; the poor fellow was killed 
onthe spot. It is supposed that the rope had got barnt 
with vitriol, at least that was the only way the circumstance 
could be accounted for; it caused a good deal of alarm at 
the time, and for a long while afterwards men always tested 
new ropes before a man was trusted on them. Another 
death from rope-breaking occurred on the Terrible Lead. It 


was rather singular; buckets of dirt and men had gone up 
| on it allday long, and jast at the close of the day’s work 


it broke with an empty baeket, which fell right oa the man’s 
head ; he was dead before they got him out of the hole. The 
men would not work the claim after, and the Lead got de. 
serted for the time, and was not retaken up for two or three 
years. It was a terrible duffer anyhow, every ounce of gold 
got from it cost £20 [ll swear! 


The escapes of some miners who have been 
for a considerable period on the diggings are most 
surprising. 

( To be Continued, ) 





TANGLED TALK. 





“Sir, we had talk.’’—Dr, Johnson. 


* Better be an outlaw than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, amd pass to sete Te 
ox n 





CURIOUS “DENOMINATIONAL INTELLIGENCE.” 


The Cheltenham Examiner recently gave the fol- 
lowing anecdote : — 


Sixoutan Reticrovs Proceepinc.—One portion of the 
ist denomination of Ross, styling themselves “ Particular 
“ists,” held a service on the banks of the Wye, at Ross, 

® Tuesday last, having for its object the baptism of some of 
, members of the denomination. The Rev. James Smith, 

Cheltenham, was announced in the handbills to officiate, 
i his absence the ceremony was conducted by the Rev. 

° of Gorsely, After a portion of the service was 

through, the persons who were to be baptised, two 
Wang females and an elderly married woman, together with 





fe hitter and other officiating persons, were conveyed 
the packet yard to the opposite side of the river, and | 





there, in the presence of hundreds of spectators, the three 
females were conducted out of the boat into the stream and 


immersed, amid the cheers and clupping of hands of those 
present on the river’s bank. The minister rebuked the multi- 


tude for cheering, §c., telling them it was a serious matter, and 
not one to be laughed at, and that they (the Baptists) were 
not come there to make an exhibition of their religion. 


At about the same time—almost, I believe, in 
the very same week—the Leicester Mercury con- 


tained the following :— 


Bonp-street Cuaret, Leicester.—On Wednesday laet, 
the Rev. Jolinson Barker, formerly of New College, London, 
who has recently been chosen by the church and congrega- 
tion meeting at Bond-strect Chapel, to be their pastor, was 
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according to the usage of Dissenters, publicly ordained to 
the ministry. Prayer haviag been offered by the Rev. J. P. 
Marsell, and a hymn given out by Rev. J. Twidale, Melton, 


the Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B., proceeded to deliver tie | 
introductory discourse, which was marked with great ability | 


and earnestness. A hymna having been sung, Dr. Legge put 


the nsual questions to the minister, to which satisfactory | 


answers were given by Mr. Barker. 
Kettering, thea offered the ordination prayer, the Revs. J. 


The Kev. T. Toller, of | 


Stoaghton, T. C. Dymock, T. Toller, T. Mays, J. Sibree and | 


Newman Hall uniting in the imposition of hands. Dr. 
Halley then delivered the charge to the minister, warning 
him of the various dangers and difficalties he would have to 
encounter, but pointing out the numerous encouragements 
to fulfil a faithful discharge of daty. After singing and 
prayer the service was concluded. A pwhlic dinner was pro- 
vided at the Three Crowns Hotel. Pleasant speeches were 
delivered by Dr. Halley, by the Rev. Newman Hall, and by 
the Rev. J. P. Mursell, who wished the young pastor long 
life, prosperity, and a lengthy union between him and the 
people of his church. He hoped that prosperity would be 
given to all the churches, and if any Independent friends 
wished to be baptised before he went, he should be happy to 
officiate. (Loud laughter and applause.) Rev. T. Toller 
expressed the deep iuterest which he had taken in the Bond- 
street congregation and ministers for the last thirty years. 
He was ashamed, however, that the Independents and Bap- 
tists were two distinct denominations. They were all Con- 
gregationalists, and ought to form bat one denomination. 
If they could accomplish it without any violation of religious 
Seelings, he should like to go, that warm evening, and be bap- 
tised, so that they could be all one. (Loud laughter and 
applause.) Mr. Maursell mentioned, as an instance of Mr. 
Toller’s liberality, that recently when his son (Mr. J. Mur- 
sell, of Kettering) was absent, Mr. Toller officiated for him, 
and there being candidates for baptism, had, though an 
Independent, baptised them. Rev. Mr. Mathewson, of Not- 
tingham, then made a few remarks, after which the assembly 
broke up. In the evening a crowded congregation met in 
Bord-street Chapel, when “the sermon to the people” was 
preached by the Rev. James Stoughton, M.A., of London. 
The rev. gentleman took for his text Phil. ii, 15 —“ 4 
whom ye shine as lights in the world”—and delivered an 
exceedingly earnest and practical discourse, which was listened 
to throughout with the most marked attention. 


My readers will make their own silent com- 
ments—will form their own opinions of the quality 
of the hearts and brains concerned in these exhibi- 
tions. Some resemblance exists between the 
Cheltenham and the Leicester company. If there 
were any question raised as to the quarter in 
which most censure was due, I would say, after an 
often quoted example, Jet the biggest fool be let 
off at the cheapest rate. 

But it seems to me that, considering the warmth 
with which certain classes of Dissenters have lately 
taken to praising the Puritans for steadiness, 
loyalty to truth, inflexibility cf principle, and so 
forth, there is a little wildness in their ideas of 
what is ‘‘liberal.” Mr. Mursell mentions, as an 
“instance of Mr. Toller’s liberality,” that he had, 
as locum tenens for his son, baptised candidates for 
immersion, though [himself] an Independent,” é.e, 
a sprinkler. This strikes ne as rather peculiar, 





uuless, indeed, Mr. Toller considered the mode of | 


disappears. 
of liberality, from the account of “ an ordination” 
in another part of the country :— 


The Rev, —— offered the ordination prayer, prefacing it 


DENOMINATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


with a statement that the young minister objected to the 
imposition of hands, but had, with commendable deference to 
the opinions and usages of his elders, consented to that por. 
tion of the ceremony. 


“Commendable deference!" Discommendable, 
considerably, was the taste with which, after this 
“commendable deference,” 

The Rev. —— delivered a very eloquent and powerfy! 
charge from the words—“ Be thou faithful unto death, ar 
I will give thee a crown of life. 

My “ Denominational Intelligence” is not at ap 
end. The following letter, ‘ addressed to the 
council of New College,” has been widely circulated 
in the newspapers :— 

Gentlemen, I beg leave to tender my resignation as 4 


student of New College, and feel compelled to do so for the 
following reasons. 


This is a hopeful beginning. We have here, to 
be sure, aclear-headed man. He first “ begs leave” 
to do a thing, and then says he “ feels compelled” 
to beg leave. Evidently a man of consecutive 
brain—a man who never puts his cart before his 
horse. No doubt his reasons are worth hearing. 
Let us see :— 

1. Because my association with the students has beea 
injarious both to my social, moral, and religious character, 


and, if I remained, would be attended with rther 
injury and unhappiness to myself. ' 


Will Mr. Robson expound to me the force of 
the word “‘ both,” as applied to the ¢hree adjectives, 
“social, moral, and religious?’ No doubt, a 
person who writes B.A. after his uame can perform 
a little feat of legerdemain like that. But will he, 
or anybody else, dare to stand up for the aanliness 
of coming forward publicly to say tha’. his inter- 
course with his fellow-students has been injurious 
to his “moral and social’’ character? The man, 
especially the young man—when the heart, if ever, 
should be warm and loyal—who could write such 
a sentence, stands self-condemned—to Coventry. 
Why did he not try to work a reformation? Mr. 
Robson’s second reason is as follows :— 

2. Because the unsound teaching of certain of the pro- 
fessors has poisoned my mind, almost teaching me to disbe- 
lieve in the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, and conse- 
quently taking away from me the comfort that I formerly 


experienced in believing the simple and wholesome traths of 
the Gospel. 


This is what Mr. Robson might write to the 
Council, if he chose, but what he had no right to 
publish, or allow to be published. It involvess 
vague, general, unsupported charge, which no maa 
could fairly make, to say nothing of its being opea 
to the obvious answer, “ Really, Mr. So-and 9, 
we cannot be responsible for the ‘ poison your 


‘thick head may get out of our teaching; but its 


tendency is not what you insinuate.” But the 


baptism an open question, and then its liberality _ kernel of the matter is to come :— 


So singular does this other like touch | ! p doe 
| gift of preaching at New College, owing to the want A 


3. Recause there are no opportunities for exercising the 


fidence displayed by the churches everywhere, both tos 
after my rem 
growth of pity, 


the students and professors; and because, 
from an atmosphere so unfavourable to the 








_ jn the Census ! 


[ should be able belter to preach and to do good to my | 
man, if he passed, would turn his bull's eye suspi- 


Now, that is something like a reason. I cor- 


jially wish Mr. Robson every opportunity to | 
wexercise his gift of preaching,” witn this simple | 


iso, that I may never be forced to “ sit under” 
him for five minutes. 

It is not necessary to tell any one of my readers 

that I am totally unconnected with New College, 


and personally ignorant of “Mr. Robson, B.A.” | 


These delicate morsels of denominational intelli- 

are no~business of mine, except as it “ comes 
home to every man’s business and bosom’”’ to call 
men and things by their right names, pro salute 
gsimi—to ease one’s own mind, as well as to 
benefit others, if possible. 


AN INTERCEPTED LOVE-LETTER. 


My Dear,—lIt suddenly strikes me that you are 
You cannot think what a quaint 
delight I find, on the spur of the moment, in reflect- 
ing that you, my best delight, constitute an item 
in that strange muster-roll, without anybody Know- 
ing that you are my best delight, or in fact know- 
ing anything about you, ‘There you are, classed 
like a specimen in a catalogue, so that anybody 
might find you out; and yet how totally unrepre- 
sented in yourself, and your atmosphere, and your 
relationships, by what is down in the catalogue ! 
It is a mere affair of nomenclature, and the census 
of 1860 will show no more of your history than 
the last, though you will be included in that, and 
ten years have rolled over your sweet little head 
since you were first dotted down for the public 
good, 

I suppose, dearie mine, persons of a less transcen- 
dental turn than your own Strephon—who is in the 


census too, so that you can goon making the counter- | 


reflections to these while you read them (that two- 
sidedness is the beauty of love, you know) will 
not feel, as he does, the—the—what shall I call 
it?—the mystery and weird-ness of you being 
really and verily indicated, and put down, and 
labelled off, and registered, and nothing told of you. 
But to me it is, I confess, unspeakably strange. 
Sylvia in the Census !—Sylvia in the Census !—I 
keep on saying to myself. Aud a wag at my mind’s 


Calinot make me laugh, so strong is the mystic 
pathos of what he says, no less than of what | 


think, To tel] you the truth, my dear, I have | 
often looked you up in the Post-office Directory, | 


8 I have, indeed, other friends! A directory is a 


very interesting book, if you love anybody whose 
ame is in it. What a pleasure to see the very 
“ret, aud the familiar number, in print! = It is 
Most as good as walking in front of the house, 

putting your hand on tle knocker (because 


wmebody’s soft little fingers have becu there), | 


ee 
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when every window is dark, and the night police- 


ciously upon you ! 

But that is not what I was going to talk about. 
It strikes me, apropos of tle census, with a tender 
wonder that I cannot get over, that you should be 
so much to me and nothing to somebody else, and 
yet that that somebody to whom you are (thank 
Heaven!) nothing, should be able to take you up, 
as it were, with a pair of statistical tongs, turn 
you over, take stock of you, avd label you off—to 
do all this with the most icy indifference, to repre- 
sent you completely for a given purpose —saying, 
all the while, nothing about you. And, yet, so 
much about you! For, assuredly, as a matter of 
classification, he will put down the elemental fact 
that you are a young woman—a female creature, of 
au age that implies a capacity for loving and being 
loved ; and upon that fact, which is known to any 
wretched statician or blue-book grub that pleases 
to turn it up, hangs the very life of my life. If 
the ignoble census-man, dipping his pen in his 
stupid inkstand, could have put you down a man, 
or aachild of seven, or an old woman of eighty, 
what should L have been? Yet, whatever we might 
have been would have made no difference to the 
census--man, who would have put us down—miser- 
able slave !—just as accurately and as emptily. 

I please myself, too, with thinking that if the 
census-man lad been as minute as a passport-man, 
or a grand inquisitor’s clerk, he would not have 
put down much more about you—so etherial is 
the significance ot the most significant fact. Sup- 
pose he put down the shape of your nose, and the 
colour of your eyes aud hair—what then? Take 
your hair; that having nothing remarkable abgut 
it, would go down with the coolest indifference, 
and would look very meaningless upon the white 
paper. And when the census-man spoke of your 
hair, my dear, he would have regard to your w! ole 
head, which contains I do not know how many 
thousands on thousands of slender tubes, whose 
anatomical structure you may see illustrated in the 
sketch published by Professor Somebody, with his 
advertisenent of his Balm of Cappadocia. All 
those thousands would be nothing to the census- 
man. Yet, when we have been leaning forehead 
to forehead, and mingling lips and cheeks for too- 














short hours (ah, how they will pass away, and 
elbow keeps on saying to me, Sylvia in the Post- | 
cflice Directory ! Sylvia in Pinnock’s Catechism, | 
ia the 800,000,000 inhabitants of the globe! But | 


bring stupid teal-times, avd servants’ messages, 
and knocks at the door, and duties for you and 
for me, which we are too good boy and girl to 
shirk, even for kisses), and a stray hair of yours 
has not upon my coat-collar, and you brush it 
away with a light laugh, lest its length should tell 
tales—at such times what do I think of a single 
hair of yours! Why, my love, a complete inveu- 


tory of my eifects would contaiu the following :— 
“ I/ea—one forget-me-not, faded, twised round 
with one hair,""—to which the brokers are wel- 
come, when they cau get it, and my executors 
From which you may gather, if you do 
not intuitively know, what I think of a single 
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hair that has belonged ever so parasitically to the 
thing I love. Now, I say, significant and dear as 
is a single hair of yours to me, if the census-man 
had put yon down descriptively, he would have 
referred to your whole head as indifferently as the 
hair cutter clips your clinging little tresses! By- 
the-bye, J never thought to ask you, but I hope 
the barber is very respectful in his treatment of 
your hair. And also, my dear, of your neck. 
Let me know, and I will have his life for it if his 
shears ever touch rudely the slender column on 
which your head rests so nobly—especially if he 
does it in winter weather, when the steel strikes 
eold, you know. Or, if I spare his life, I will 
eall and reprove him for his clumsiness. 

There it is again. What does the hairdresser 
eare for you, or think of you? Nothing, nothing, 
nothing. What does the cabman think of you, 
that drives you away from my side, when we part ? 
Nothing more than he does of some other lady, of 
whom I in my turn think nothing. Yet, if I 
could afford it, and had room enough, I would buy 
every ca')—or, at least, every cab cushion—that has 
borne your dear little body, and keep it in a 
Museum of Love, labelled with the date of the 
ride, where from and where to. I confess, my 
dear, the census mystery, and like mysteries akin 
to it, strike me with the intensest pathos and 
wonder, silly as they seem. When I send a 
thought across the great city—say at dead of 
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spires, and the one great dome, and the tens of 
thousands of houses, and there is all the great 
heap of lateut life that will throb again to-morrow 
with interests eager and warm—if not so eager and 
so warm as ours—and [ am the only one that j; 
thinking so dearly of yous. And we are both 
stupid units, linked to none of all that by any tie 
that the accident of an hour cannot break. “But 
when I look up to the stars, or listen to the wind 
my thoughts are homogeneous again. It all hangs 
together—Sylvia, and I, and the stars, and the 
wind, aud the rest of it. It seems, too, as jf 
could I see the phantom of the great city, T could 
speak to it about you and me. But no magiciay 
can show me him; and so we both lie down toge- 
ther, two insignificant dots in the census, as 





' 


night—to where you are sleeping (or waking, | 


Sylvia, with thoughts of me), my breath and pulse 
half stop with awe. There are the tall, black 


isolated by love as if we slept on a desert strand. 
Till the morning—the morning, the waking 
morning, my dear, when we rise (I judge of you 
by myself), and go about our business, and do it 
well, like people who are not down in the census 
for nought; aud with infinitely more kindness, 
forbearance, pitifulness, and generosity of construc. 
tion than we should show if we were not so fond 
of each other; feeling that we really have some. 
thing to do with the rest of the dots in the census, 
and may some day have more to do with them, and 
with the dots of future censuses, too. And yet, 
dearie, as he waiks under these great big trees, 
flecking the grass, and making him cool—that you 
should be in the Census does seem unalterably 
funny to your affectionate 
STREPHON. 
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Tue dissolution of the East India Company is the 
most important event of the month. After the 
Indian mutiny became known at home the people 
pressed for inquiry. The company urged the 
propriety of an investigation. The Government 
decided upon the adoption of a different course. 
Inquiries were troublesome; and they who had for 


a long period controled the political movements of © 


the company agreed to close all investigations by 
dissolving the confederacy of merchants who gained 
the Eastern empire while the ministry of the 
Crown were engaged in losing the empire of the 
West. 

The history of the East India Company will ever 


ee 
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of the Stuart family, and its insular position soon 
rendered it a favourite resort of European mer- 
chants. It rose even more rapidly than Madras 
into importance, and the strangers from the West 
had armies and fleets upon the western and southern 
shore of India before their central presidency of 
Bengal had acknowledged their influence over any 
portion of that great territory. 

The growth of this strange power before the 
battle of Plassey is less known, but even more 
marvellcus than its prosperity after that victory. 
Many persons, like the Hindoos and Mohamedans 
of Bengal, date its origin from the day of Plassey; 
but long ere then it had taken vigorous root in the 


be a most creditable portion of our national south and west, although Bombay and Madras 


narrative. The company was formed originally for 


acted in akind of independence. Their governors 


commercial purposes, hut in the state of the East | were not always upon amicable terms, and there 
at that time, they involved almost necessarily a | was a considerable rivalry between the two presk 


military force and political functions. 


settlement of the company at Surat brought them | 


into connection with the rulers of the Mogul mercantile classes. 
empire. The settlement at Bombay came by and unrivalled in the history of the world, was f 


The early | dencies. 


The East India Company was the work of the 
The vast fabric of power 














men who visited India on a trading mission. 
The original promoters of the scheme did not devise 
the formation of an imperial structure. They 
pailt forts to secure their goods and their persons 
from predatory attacks. ‘The forts were useless 
githout garrisons, and they were allowed to enlist 
a fixed and limited number of Europeans. They 
yext discovered that the natives might be enlisted, 
sad they paid native regiments. The neighbouring 

assailed their establishments and battles 
ensued. The company were not always successful, 
bat they ended each struggle with increased 
territory. They were merchants, and the conquered 

id costs. The brilliant genius of Clive and the 
astute policy of Hastings rendered the company 
more powerful than any other sovereignty of India. 
Clive was rewarded; Hastings was unrewarded, 
except by a seven years trial and the cruei misre- 

ntation of Burke, who, existing upon patronage 
could not comprehend the possibility of a man 
living for his country, and returning comparatively 
poor from the handling of millions. 

The empire of the Mogul died of debility; and 
when General Lake rescued the representative of 
that family from penury and slavery he annexed 
tirtually the North-western provinces. Fifty years 
afterwards the empire has been saved, in a great 
measure, from the machinations of the Moslem 
descendants of the Moguls by the descendants of 
those Hindoo princes who were driven from Delhi. 

The hostile feeling between Britain and France 
contributed probably to the rise of the Indian 
empire. Statesmen at home considered the de. 
struction of the French power in India and the 
expulsion of their force from that country neces- 
sary, while the intrigues of the French brought on 
the wars with Hyder Ali and Tipoo Sabib. The 
two brothers Wellesley formed, by the genius of 
the elder and the military qualities of the younger, 
the most brilliant epoch in Indian history. They 
consolidated and they extended the empire of the 
Rast. The treaties drawn by the Marquis of 
Wellesley did no less than the victories of the 
Duke of Wellington for the extension of the Anglo- 
Indian dominions. From their days that empire 
has gone forward rapidly, and while the rebellion 
of 1857 has tried its strength, yet the company 
surrender to the Crown a territory extending from 
beyond the Indus on the west to the Irrawady on 
the east, a land with a length and breadth of nearly 
{wo thousand miles, with a population of nearly 
‘wo hundred millions. avd a revenue of more than 
twenty-five millions sterling, subject to claims not 
€xeeeding three years’ income. 

The subjects of no Crown before ever added so 
great a population to its sway. The Anglo-Indian 
‘mpire is the most formidable power of Asia. It 
controls millions by the moral power of its name. 
All its armed force have never been relatively more 
the one-sixth part of the number necessary for 

defence of France; for when the population of 


is remembered, the magnitude of its arm 
ceases to astonish. . se ‘ 
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The history of the East India Company has been 
described by many as a narrative of the combined 
power of craft and gold in aiding the love of 
dominion and territory ; but the eompany’s wars 
were forced upon its managers; and to the time when 
the home Government began to interfere direetly 
and influentially in its politics the company were 
anxious to pursue a system of pacific raling over 
what they held, and trading with what they did not 
wish to possess. 

The Home Government have for seventy-five 
years exercised a gradually increasing influence 
over the councils of the company, until the 
Cabinet held, through the President of the Board 
of Control, the direction of its armies; and the 
power of peace and war. Still the company, 
through its directors, was a recognised power, and 
an investigation into the history of the last twenty- 
five years especially would have shown that their 
influence had been employed rather to save than to 
spend revenue, to make peace than to scatter war. 
Thus no investigation was permitted by the Govern- 
ment and the majority in Parliament. 

Now, at the period of its power, the company is 
asked to show the monument of its “ Raj’’ in India. 
The land is its own monument. The population 
increased ; the security for property; the trade 
created; the roads made; the cities built—are all 
its monuments. The reforms accomplished; the 
perfect personal freedom of the population; the 
abolition of many cruelties counected with heathen 
superstition—are all monuments of the company's 
existence. The company’s rule towards the natives 
has been essentially liberal. Gradually, although 
slowly, the multitude in many districts have moved 
upwards. Gradually forced labour has been re- 
duced. The practice of torture, even in courts of 
justice, native courts, has been rendered illegal. 
The tiller of the soil has had security against the 
exactions of landowners, who were no better than 
robbers ; and if old tenures, as in Lower Bengal, 
have interfered with these changes, yet in other 
districts they have been pursued with excellent 
results. 

The company opposed missionary efforts at 
one period in India; and we regret to add that 
the churches at home ridiculed these efforts ; 
while, as the latter began to know their duty, 
slowly we admit the company learned their interest. 
Both parties neglected it long, and after acknow- 
ledging its necessity the work slumbered. The 
revolt of 1857 is the consequence; for if missions 
lad been honestly and zealously pursued from the 
time that Colonel Clive authorised and encouraged 
the labours of that noble-minded Swede, who went 
alone to plant the grand palm of peace in India, 
and left it not until his death—down to 1856, we 
would have had no rebellion in 1857, but the most 
powerful empire in the world, instead of one saved 
as if by a a miracle from destruction. 

We do not propose here to assail or defend the 
past policy pursued in India. We only notice a 
great event. The enemies and the friends of the 
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East India Company will alike acknowledge that 
a familiar, an honoured, and an old name has passed 
away. The most chivalrous and successful of all 
mercantile companies has ceased to exist. That 
great power, built and sustained, in the arrange- 
meuts of God’s providence, chiefly, if not almost 
solely, by the middle classes of our western isles, 
bas been revolutionised. ‘Tie mysterious predic- 
tion of the Hindoo or the Moslem bas been 
fulfilled. In a hundred years from the battle of 
Plassey the company’s government has terminated. 
Who amongst us can recall its brilliant career 
without emotion, except those who have no heart 
above the rules of a frigid political economy ? 
Even now, when the power whom they served has 
died also, before the miud there seem to pass in a 
long, long series—rank after rank—a line that 
stretches farther than six generations—the more 
adventurous and energetic youth of our land— 
who found iu India a fitting field for their exertions, 
and many found their grave. Here and there in 
all our Scottish counties, nestling in the hollows 
of the hills, or adding to the beauty of the dales, 
little mansions are seen, with their gardens and 
slirubberies, speaking of comfort and respectability. 
They are homes of Anglo-Indian families. They 
are found in all our little towns; and in some of 
the larger towns of Britain these semi-Indians 
form almost a society by themselves. 

The grand link of this connection has been cut, 
during the last month, completely through. We 
shall see, or those who follow after will know, 
whether the new chain will hold Britain and India 
together as long and as well. 

June 30th. At the Norfolk election, the Conserva- 
tive candidate, Stracey, has been beaten by the Liberal, 
Coke. The numbers were 2,931 to 2,729. The House 
of Commons were occupied in carrying the bill to 
legalise the marriage of a widower with a deceased 
wife’s sister through committee. 

Juty Ist. The Permissory Bill to allow Jews to sit 
in the Commons passed its second reading in the Peers, 
by a majority of 46. In the Commons the Scotch 
University Bill passed through committee; and then 
the India Bill was carried sofar. The ministry carried 
all their resolutions by large majorities. 

2nd. Great drought is complained of both in Eng- 
land and France with a very high temperature. The 
Church Rates Abolition Bill has been thrown out of 


the Peers by a majority of 187 to 36. The reformers 
on that subject will have to recommence therefore. 


3rd.—Parliament will, it is said, be prorogued on | 
of Malmesbury stated in the Peers that he had given 


the 17th. 

sth. Intelligence has been received that the Atlantic 
Telegraph Cable has been broken, and 400 miles of 
wire lost. The business in Parliament is unimportant 
with the exception of the India Bill. 

6th. The Ministry have been successful in carrying 
all their resolutions on the India Bill. Viscount Pal- 


merston was twice beaten by majorities of 34 and of 27, | 


and is very ill pleased with his own house. 

7th. The bill to give prisoners the benefit of a 
second trial for criminal charges was read in the Com- 
mons a second time by a majority of 145 to 91. Mr. 
Ewart remarked that our conduct to criminals was still 
brutal. It is certainly better than our conduct to 


paupers. 
8th. The Ministry are to establish a new colony in 
the Pacitic, under the title of New Caledonia; and | 
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not before time, as rumoured discoveries of gold have 
directed a rush of Californian miners to that quarter, 

9th. The French accumulate bullion largely in the 
Bank of France. The stock here decreases, The 
Commons are engaged on the miscellaneous estimates. 
in which the people’s money goes like wild-fire. 

12th. Yesterday intelligence was received of news 
confirmed to-day, that the Mahomedans of Jeddah, the 
port of Mecca on the Red Sea, have killed the British 
and French consuls, with their families, and twenty or 
thirty more of the Christian population in that place, 
The telegraphic report of the Indian mail contains 
little intelligence. The Calpee rebels have turned to 
Gwalior. The Peers amused themselves wit) reasons 
against the Jews getting into Parliament, while they 
were engaged in opening the door; and the Commons 
with a committee of supply. The latter is always 
costly work. , 

13th. The Atlantic Telegraph Company have deter. 
mined to sink the remainder of their property in the 
ocean, and are to begin upon Saturday. The Commons, 
in their committee of supply last night, supplied 
the Scotch Fishery Board with £13,580, and Highland 
Roads and Bridges with £5,000. 

14th. The massacre at Jeddah excites immense 
interest and deep regret. It is one proof more of the 
evil spirit now ‘stirring Mahomedanism. Great com- 
plaints are made of the uniform in which our soldiers 
are ordered to fightinIndia. The military tailors are, 
however, too strong for common sense. The men die 
fast, but the red-tapists enjoy the excitement, and pro- 
pose no change. They say that the blame rests with 
the officers in India. The Commons were again in 
supply, and voted a quarter of a million in quick time. 
This wasa day of small practice. 

15th. Scindiah, the Chief of Gwalior, was defeated 
by Tantea Topee and other rebels on the Ist of June. 
His own men deserted, with the exception of his Guards, 
and he arrived at Agra a fugitive on the 2nd of June. 
Sir Hugh Rose was marching from Calpee on Gwalior 
upon the 4th of June. The India Bill was reada 
second time this evening in the Peers. Mr. Disraeli 
brought in his promised bill for the purification of the 
Thames, which merely allows the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to spend three millions on that object in five 
and a-half years, and the country guarantees the re- 
payment of the money. It is said to be recommended 
by its simplicity, and it is admirably simple. 

16th. Lord John Russell moved the second reading 
of Lord Lucan’s bill to allow Jews, on the resolution 
of the Commons, to sit in that house. It was carried 
by a majority of 156 to65. Many divisions occurred 
on the bill to continue the act against corrupt practises 
at elections. 

17th. A very heavy drain has fallen upon the bul- 
lion in the Bank of England. The reduction is over 
half-a-million, and the money market is tigther. Con- 
sols are 953. The arrivals of bullion for the week are, 
however, larger than the deficiency, up to Wednesday. 

19th. In reference to the Jeddah massacre, the Ear! 


instructions to demand from Turkey immediate and 
stern satisfaction. Similar outrages, much more ¢x- 
tensive, have occurred in Bosina and other parts of the 


Turkish empire. They are directed against the Chris- 


tian subjects of the Porte. The Jewish Bill and the 
Metropolitan Three Millions Bill were also pushed for- 
ward a stage in the Commons. : 
20th. Mr. Roebuck moved certain resolutious re 
garding the Hudson’s Bay Company in the Commons 
this evening, which elicited from Sir E. L. Bulwer, ® 
a very able speech on colonisation, the resolution of ™ 
Government not to renew the Hudson’s Bay Compasy * 
charter, but to planta line of colonies from Laie 
Superior to Vancouver’s Island. by 
2Ist. The Jewish Bill passed the Commons 
129 to 55. The question is, therefore, set at rest. 
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4. Ipvformation comes by telegraph that Gwalior 
li to Sir Hugh Rose on the 20th June, after great 
hter. The Ranee of Jhansi is said to be slain. 
This heroine, of bad character in some respects, was re- 
ported ere now to have been killed at Kooneh. 
g3rd. The Queen is to be conveyed to Cherbourg 
py Lord Lyons, who has a very strong fleet collected 
in the Channel. The Commons have been again 
deeply engaged in the Corrupt Practices Bill—a con- 
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28th.-- A telegraph in anticipation of the Bombay 
mail confirms the report received by Madras, that Sir 
Hugh Rose had taken Gwalior on the 19th of June, 
and entered the abandoned fort on the 20th of that 
month, after severe fighting from the 17th. The fugi- 
tives of Tantea Topee’s army were surrounded on all 
sides, and hopes are entertained that they may be cut 


up or dispersed entirely. Intelligence has also been 


jal subject to some members. The expense of | 


bringing electors to the poll may hereafter be paid for 


yoters Who cannot walk, or will not; but not in money | 
_ offered for this leader. The battle is said to have oc- 
94th. The Commons met to advance some bills a 


to themselves. 


. The bullion at the Bank has increased £314,271 
during the week. 
9th. Baron Rothschild, by a resolution of the 


House of Commons, carried by a vote of 69 to 37, in | 


accordance with Lord Lucan’s bill, took his seat as one 
of the members for London. Thus has been settled a 
estion that has agitated the two houses for 12 years. 


u 
the first vote of the first Jew by religion in the House | 


was given On the Corrupt Practices Bill. Lord Lynd- 
hurst discussed the right of search in the Peers, with 
the view of showing that we had none. 

ath. The intelligence from China comprehends the 
fotcing of the entrance of the Peiho by the British and 
French fleet with considerable loss, a demonstration 
near Canton without gain, but loss, and the capture of 
Ning-po by the Chinese rebels. The Commons have 


declined to adopt certain amendments by the Peers on | 


the India Bill. 


received that General Sir Hope Grant had defeated the 
Moulvie of Lucknow in a great engagement, near that 
city, on the 13th of June. The Moulvie is slain ac- 
cording to these reports. A reward of £5,000 had been 


curred at Nawabgunge, near Lucknow; but there are 
several places with the same name in that district of 
Oude. This is the most important intelligence of the 
day, and it has relieved the minds of many persons 
among whom fears were formed that Oude would in- 
volve us in a long struggle. 


The rumour of a conspiracy against the Emperor Na- 
poleon, connected in some manner, with the opening of 
the Cherbourg dock, floats over from France. It may 
be the child of suspicion. 


The intelligence from Egypt describes its apathetic 
population as unusually stirred by the fanaticism of 
the Mahomedans. 


29th. The East India Company may be considered 
defunct, as the Lords have agreed not to insist upon 
their amendments. They have also given up their 
amendment on the Scotch Universities Bill. 
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4 History of the British Empire in India and the 
Fast. By E. H. Notay, Ph.D, LiL. 
Author of “The History of the War against 
Russia.” James S. Virtue, City-road and Ivy- 
lane, London; and Virtue and Emmins, New 
York. 

Tne too widely prevailing indifference of English- 

men generally (until their attention was rudely 

attracted by the present lamentable mutiny), to 
the history of England’s possessions in the East, 
has ‘often furnished us with matter for many an 
half hour's speculation as to “reasons why.” It 


seemed so strange, when our noblest range of © 


letritory was scheduled under the generic term of 
India, that we should have manifested such in- 
diference to its present prospects and past history 
—“Nous avons change tout cela,’ as our lively 
French neizhbours would say, by this time, how- 
ever. To the scenes where wholesale massacre 
and rapine were but the preludes to a deeply 
Organised revolt, every mind is now turned with a 
peculiar interest ; and peoples’ ears and eyes are 
how wide open to any one who can tell to or write 
for them anything about those scenes and their 
niZous. 
The names of Indian warriors, till the last 
tighteen months, hardly known to general 
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as household words.’’ And so “ the schoolmaster 
is abroad’? in Indian as well as other subjects; 
and John Bull is likely to know of India and the 
East in this way than he probably would have 
known in a century from this time, had not 
murder and mutiny opened his eyes, and quickened 
his apprehensions. 

And now to speak of the work before us. Dr. 
Nolan’s history is now publishing in parts, and in 
divisions of five parts. Each part contains forty 
pages of super royal octavo text, and the whole 
will comprise forty such parts. ‘T'wo steel en- 
gravings, aud those very fair specimens of art, 
illustrate each number. The portraits engraved 
represent the eminent men of Indian history; the 


other engravings are representations of the scenes 


readers, beyond their own immediate spheres of | 


action, have now become “ familiar in our mouths 


of Indian civil and military life. The plan of the 
work comprises a geographical description, not 
only of India, in the generic import of the word, 
comprehending Scinde, the Punjaub, Afghanistan, 
the eastern shores of Bengal, formerly belonging 
to Burmah, and Insular India, but also of the 
various countries adjacent to India, in which the 
British have made war. 

We congratulate the author on the very well 
arranged statistics, geographical, geological, ethno- 
logical, botanical, mineralogical, zoological—and 
here we pause out of breath with ail these 
“ologies” which grace his pages. Statistics 
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are too often given in a dull, dry, heavy 
manner, tempting the reader to imitate children, and 
to “skip and go on.” Itis not so here, however ; 
information is insinuated pleasantly, not crammed 
down a reader’s throat wholesale—like an emetic, 
with a chance, in that case, of a similar reception, 
too, perhaps! 

A reader will find much information, agreeably 
embodied, in Dr. Nolan’s pages. The description 
given of China, Siam, Burmah, Persia, and indeed 
of '¢ countries contiguous to British Ia:dia, 
affords the fullest accounts extant, within a similar 
compass, of those realms. The writer's attention 
is, of course, principally directed to British India, 
and its resources and commercial aptitudes are 
graphically detailed and described. The govern- 
ment of the East India Company, in all its depart- 
ments, has been minutely uufolded so as to supply 
the reader with the kind of information most 
useful and easily retained. The mind is not 
clogged by superfluities, and a spirit of impartiality, 
worthy of imitation, is maintained throughout. 
The author has not yet entered upon the purely 
historical departinent of his laborious undertaking ; 
but, if he aequit himself as well therein as in the 
departments we have noticed, he will doubtless 
deserve and obtain success. 













































Missionary Sketches in North India. By Mrs. 
Weitprecut. London: James Nisbet and 
Co. l vol. 


Tuis volume is the most important, in many re- 
spects, that we have read during the summer. 
Tne present position of India renders all information 


a political sense. The attempt to ignore Christi- 


establishing their rule in peace, and while they 
speak still of neutrality, they must refer to some- 
thing different from the neutrality of past times, 
The Earl of Elienborough, who has always pursued 
a policy hostile to Christian missions, fell by his 
own act from his place of power over India. He 
may not have hostility to Christianity in his heart. 
He may decidedly prefer it to Hindooism or 
Mohamedanism; but he has hitherto adopted a 
curious mode of testifying his allegiance to its 
tenets. The old traditional policy which haunts 
the minds of some Anglo-Indians, maintains a stout 
grasp over its victims. They either assign geo- 
graphical limits to the gospel, or they expect its 
propagation over India by some supervatural 
miracle. Lord Ellenborough belongs to that school. 
His successor is a young man who must be desti- 
tute of these antiquated prejudices ; and although 
he may have others of his own, yet we believe 
that the change will be advantageous. 

Mr. Raikes, who is acquainted intimately with 
the condition of India, says in his recent work, 
that the civil and military servants of the Indian 












on the progress of its missions interesting, even in | 
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government should not actively endeavour to con. 
vert or to teach the persons under their Superin- 


_ tendence, but confine their efforts to giving their 








anity by professedly Christian rulers has failed in- 





money and their prayers for the support and suc. 
cess of the missionaries. This is a great advance 
upon the ideas of the Earl of Ellenborough, who 
seemed to suppose that one condition of a Chris. 
tian’s acceptance of office, under the Indian Govern. 
ment, should be his abstinence from Supporting 
Christianity. 

The authoress of this volume has been cugaged 
personally in the missions to India, and she sketches 
the history of each of the stations that she has 
visited ; describes their present state, and the trials 
which they have undergone, in the great rebellion, 
to the date of her work, which cauuot have beey 
brought down much later than the close of the 
last year. 

She refers to Northern India as distinguished 
from the missions of Madras and the southerg 
coast, and her connexion being with the Church 
Missionary Society, she gives detailed information 
of their stations from Calcutta upwards ; acknow. 
ledges in grateful language the invaluable labours 
of the Baptist missionaries originally on that field, 
and of all who since their appearance have followed 
their example. 

The first Protestant missionary to Bengal was 
not a native of this country but a Swede. John 
Frederick Kiernander went to India before the 
close of the last century. He continued there 
until his death, and found in Colonel Clive, the 
conqueror at Plassey, a staunch friend and sup- 
porter. Ten years afterwards the celebrated 
missionary Schwartz joined the Swede, who was 
thus encouraged in Jabours that had been before 
conducted by him alone. 

The traditional policy had not eommenced in 
Clive’s time. He who won Bengal by the sword 
had no dread of losing it by the Bible. The 
solitary Swede, therefore, laboured with success. 
He had a Brahmin convert, a Chinese convert, and 
a Jew from the great sea, among the members of 
his Mission church. Unhappily, Clive left India, 
and the doctrine of non-intervention was adopted. 
It is only a distant and humble imitation of the 
old pagan policy of Rome, which incorporated in- 
variably the religion of conquered nations, until it 
came into contact with Christianity, and that would 
not be incorporated. 

Carey arrived in Bengal before the death of 
Kiernander; but the Government, ere then, had 
determined to oppose missions, and he bad to 
struggle against many obstacles. The struggles of 
this wonderful man were successful, and he was ™ 
reality the founder of British missions to the 
natives of India. He reached Calcutta in 178%, 
but his active career as a missionary commence 
with the present century. 

We have already explained the nature of Mrs. 
Weitbrecht’s very seasonable volume, and it 
only be necessary to say that it is remarkably well 
written, without the slightest affectation, as @ plam 
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yd simple narrative of great and often happy 
events. All the statements are supported by evi- 
gence equal to any that can be given to any facts 

ver. These statements show the truth of 
yn opinion which we have maintained in some 
receut Nos., that India will more probably be 

lised by the permanent residence of mission- 
gries and teachers in one place, and the exhibition 
before the natives of its fruits in their lives ard 
conversation, than by any more ambitious schemes. 
We wiglit stop here with an earnest recommenda. 
tion of the volume to those who are interested in 
the welfare of India,the support of our empire there, 
and the evangelisation of its people ; but in reading 
its pages we have marked some extracts which 
convey good specimens of the volume, in the shape 
of useful information. The following extract re- 
lates the progress made at Nudya, and the diffi- 
culties in which the mission was placed, at a 
recent date, by the sanguine zeal of one mis- 
sionary :— 


In 1838, the head-men of ten villages were received, 
god there was a great deal of national excitement among 
the people of other places, lest “ those who had turned the 
world upside down should come hither also.” Two brothers 
ria away from their homes lest they should be infected, 
chapels were burnt down, and other violence offered, but the 
york was, as far as could be perceived, quite healthy in its 
character and very hopeful, fulfilling the bright anticipations 


ghich Haberlin and others had formed respecting the pro-. 


misiug character of the district. 

Bat in this year began a new era in the mission, The 
river Jellenghi overflowed its banks, laid waste the country, 
sod destroyed the crops. The poor people who had em- 
braced Christianity were among the sufferers, and were aided 
is their distress by the benevolence of Christian friends. 
The boats went over the fields from village to village, for all 
was as one wide sea, distfibuting rice and other necessaries, 
for many had been without food for several days. Heathen 
were also relieved; and in keeping with the abject and 
deceitful spirit so attaching to the Bengali character, many 
of these heathen, and of the poor Mussulmans, professed to 
inquire after Christianity, from motives that they might 
obtain temporal aid, which, under such circumstances, could 
hardly be withheld. p 

Some measure of gratitude may have been mixed up in 
the winds of a small proportion of the people, and a very few 
¥ere, no doubt, siucere characters, but the majority were not 
, and were also extremely ignorant. The missionary, 
whose na‘urally sanguine temper inclined him to be too 
trus'fal, accepted ail who offered as catechumens ; and after 
‘short probationary course of instruction, he admitted 
many haudreds into the church by baptism, conceiving he 
would thus have the oppgstunity placed in his power of in- 
fructing them more fully. 

This course was not regarded as a prudent one by most of 
bis wethren, though all tried to hope good might spring out 
of it; but among a people like the Bengalis, a sandy fouu- 
dation will uot bear a superstructure, and this has since been 
Painfully proved in Krishnaghur. 


The error in this case lay not in relieving the 
Heathen in their distress. ‘That was a duty of the 
most pressing character. But the missionary should 
bave waited until their principles had been more 
matured, after their gratitude or hypocrisy had in 
‘ome incasure evaporated. Nevertheless, although 
way abaudoned their profession, aad others dis- 


braced it, yet the church of the famine has still | 
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members, who have been its faithful adherents 
through much persecution. 

The difference between the mission schools and 
the government colleges, is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing extract :— 


The English schoo] has had some excellent superinten- 
dents, and has often been in a very encouraging state of effi- 
ciency. Mr. Reynolds, who was there in 1846, was mach 
beloved, and when compelled to leave India on account of 
his health, his resolution was nearly overcome by the 
earnest pleadings of some of his attached scholars, who 
besought him, if he care! for their souls, not to forsake 
them, and nothing but stern necessity drove him away. Mr. 
Hassell has since been equally successful, and much longer 
resident in this sphere. 

A Government College, which was commenced about this 
time, would, it was feared, injure the missionary school, but 
it had the contrary effect, and nearly doubled the number of 
its attendants. That college is, alas! rearing up its crop of 


unbelieving sceptics to help to mar the efforts of believing 
men. 


The Roman Catholics made an incursion in the same 
year, and succeeded, for a time, in drawing away one huan- 
dred and forty native Christians; but the good among them 
soon found they had been deceived, and returned to their 
own charch., The priest eventually left the place discouraged. 


The government colleges do not present a ucga- 
tive to all religions, but to that professed by their 
fouriders ; and Hindoos of acute intellects must sec 
in this conduct a stronger argument for atheism, 
than its own teachings would yield. The British 
people must insist upon a complete change in these 
government colleges. A Hindoo or a Mohamedan 
would understand the absence of all religious books 
from a class of chemistry or engineering, but he 
cannot understand the proscription of the Bible 
aud the use of his own books, except that the 
governing party believe nothing; or as an insult, 
as if he was not good enough for their religion ; 
although he may hear that it is God’s salvation to 
sinners. 

We find in the volume several similar statemeuts 
to the preceding, respecting the activity of the 
Roman Catholic priests, 1o which there could be 
no objection ; but in oue place they are accused of 
supplying the Mohamedan Moulvie of Lucknow— 
the same person, we believe, who was celebrated in 
the defence of Luckuow, and killed in Sir Hope 
Grant's battle in June—with books for his public 
argument against Christianity, and in favour of 
Mohamedanism. ‘The statement, if it be correct, 
is deplorable evidence of a bad spirit. 

The following extract is rather long for our 
pages, but extremely interesting from ils aceount 
of the social improvements following the introduc- 
tion of Christianity among the natives. ‘The state- 
ment closely corresponds with that given by the 
late Mr. Groves, respecting another district of 
India, a thousand miles from that of which Mrs. 
Weitbrecht writes :— ‘ 


At Ratteopur and Weigberecht, written in 1847. “ Here 
you see Bengali Christious living im their own natural 
simplicity, in neat and comfortable cottages; each of the 
more respectable contain only two or three rooms, with nice 
verandahs ia front. 


To every cottage some ground is attached, which the 
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people cultivate, raising their fruit, vegetables, and other 
useful productions, which, in some cases, provide support 
for their families. Bright coloured flowers, such as grow 
spontaneously in Bengal, enliven the garden, especially that 
part of it near the cottage, and the people are seen of an 
evening working there, or sitting in their verandahs, the 
men reading, the women spinning thread, the girls sewing, 
and the little children playing around, while the chickens 
aod other live stock, but especially the cows, feeding some- 
where near, give you the idea of comfort and plenty. 

If you enter the cottage, the first thing that strikes you is 
an humble library of suitable books, and most likely a modera 
desk, and achair or two, which at once bespeak Christianity, 
for no heathen of that rank in society would possess such 
articles, Most of these people are ryo/s, and the aim has 
been to keep them, in regard to position in society, exactly 
where they were found, only to raise them morally and 
spiritually, and teach them to live more comfortably. 

This they can do easily when once established as Chris- 
tians, and entirely out of the hands of the /a/wkdar, whose 
aim it always isto keep them in debt, and thus dependent on 
him—in fact, though not in name, serfs of the soil. 

Thus these poor people experience that godliness has the 
promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to 
come. 

The schools at Rattenpur are large and flourishing, and 
are, of course, yielding their own fruits. Another plan 
which proves beneficial to the Christians is a Joan fund; a 
few remarks connected with which will throw considerable 
light on the social condition of the people, not only here, 
but throughout the district of Krishnaghar. 

The first object of this fund is to assist in settling the 
edncated boys and girls, by teaching the former a trade, and 
enabling them to get a respectable living out of their own 
peculiar line of life. Thus their school education will be 
turned to practical account; the Christians will no longer be 
dependent on heathen shopkeepers, and another innovation 
is made on Hindu custom, which enjoins that every son, 
whatever be his tastes or talents, must follow the same calling 
in life as his father before him-—a dreadful barrier to all 
improventnt. 

The second object of the fund is to assist the deserving 
agricultural Christians in their agricultural pursuits, to 
obviate any necessity they might, under a pressure, be 
tempted to fancy existed for applying to the talukdar for a 
loan; thus again entangling themselves, and endangering 
their return to that dreadful system by which they have so 
long been held in bondage. Lastly, it is to enable them by 
degrees to build new villages, with a view of collecting the 
Christians, as opportunities may offer, into distinct localities ; 
and also of raising their outward position and condition, 

It is clear that it is useless to expect much spiritual 
advancement from congregations almost entirely composed of 
day-labourers and very inferior cultivators of the soil, living 
in abject poverty, as ail the Christians do, except those 
gathered round the mission-compound. 

The encouraging feature in it is, that the plan emanated 
from the elders, who had been selected from among the 
people to assist the missionary in his pastoral duties; it has 
thus sprung out of the native church itself, and is, as it 
were, the first dawn of light, and of their being alive to 
their duties as Christians, The fund is raised by subscrip- 
tions among both themselves and their European friends, and 
is adopted at more than one place. Mr. Schwrr ment:ons 
that at Kapasdanga he finds it a great help to his people that 
the readers manage it most faithfuily and capitally, and it is 
considered common property, though no one can alienate it 
from its legitimate object. 

A butcher, a barber, and a bookbinder have been established 
at Ratteopur by its aid; and there isa bazaar now commenced 
by Christians, half-a mile from the mission premises; but al] 
these plans take many years to develope. It 1s one thing to 
plant, another to nourish, foster, and ripeu. Heavenly in- 
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fluences, as well as earthly efforts, are needed; and for these 
the missionary sighs and prays. 


The encouragement from these operations ar; 
in great measure, from their origin. They were 
cominenced by the native converts, and they show 
determination on their part to apply the doctrines 
of the gospel alike to time, and the world to come 
beyond the boundaries of time. They have been 
doing exactly what we contended in a recent No, 
should be done. They have sought to testify for 
Christianity by an exhibition of its tendencies to 
turn the desert into a fruitful field; and then we 
may be sure that the fields of earth, now fruitfy! 
will be turned into gardens of beauty and riches, 

Having copied extracts descriptive of discourage. 
ments, of educational efforts, and of social progress, 
we take one illustrative of individual Siucerity, 
which is in its department very beautiful. : 


In exemplification of these sentiments, we have here, as 
at other mission stations, a rare and beautiful example of 
personal holiness and deep devotedness of heart placed upon 
record, in the brief biography of Luke, a native catechist 
or unordained pastor, who was regarded by Mr. Lincke os 
his great staff aud stay in his work. 

Luke was baptised ia 1834, and proved so faithful and 
efficient as a schoolmaster that he was gradually advanced to 
a post of considerable trust and usefulness, and when Mr, 
Alexander died, and Solo, then a large station, was left with. 
out an ordained missionary, he fulfilled the duties connected 
with it, including that of preaching, for a considerable time 
with wonderful tact and ability. 

Mr. Lincke, who knew him best, and whose testimony 
may be received with implicit confidence, says—* He was 
honest, truthful, and upright, and though so much elevated 
in his condition and circumstances, yet he never showed 
pride, but was, and remained, humble to the Jast; for he did 
not forget that by the grace of God he was what he was. 

Tiat godliness has the promise of the life that now is, 
was most remarkably exemplified in his case. Yet it was 
grace that made him what he was, and it was the exhibition 
of it in his consistent Christian life and conversation that 
gave him such a weight in society, for he was a leading, if 
not fhe leading, man among all our native assistants in this 
district. It was likewise grace which procured him honour 
and respect from all with whom he came into contact—a 
favour which he so extensively and remarkably, but also 
deservedly, enjoyed, 

“ He had a good report of them which are withoa',” and 
was frequently quoted, both by Hindus and Mussulmans, as 
a Christian, indeed. ‘*A Hindu Babu, hearing of his death, 
remarked—** If Luke had been a Mussulman, he would have 
been made a peri (saint), and honoured and worshipped as 
such.” People could not but perceive that he lived not for 
himself, but for the good of others; not grasping after 
money, or desirous of accumulating riches—a prevailing 
passion among Bengalis—but laying out himself and all that 
he had for the benefit of his fellowmen, thus proving him- 
self a good and faithful servant of the things entrusted to 
him. His simplicity, and remarkable anxiety to hear ood 
learn as much as possible of “the things that accompasy 
salvation,” afforded an illustration of the words—* B 
are they that do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled ;” for his own soul seemed, as it were, 
satisfied with favour, and full with the blessing of the 
Lord. 

He died under an attack of cholera, after a few hour 
illness, saying to Mr. Lincke, with his departing breath— 
“My labours on earth are finished, and the promised rest # 
at hand,” 
























